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THE SUPREME TEST OF DEMOCRACY 


Democracy a hundred years ago was a replevin of natural rights. 
The middle classes won what kings, church, and nobles had mo- 
nopolized. Democracy then grew commercialized. Its members 
sought justice in heaven and practiced charity on earth; but they 
used wage-earners as parts of their factories. They were honest 
but not socially minded. Their virtues were largely negative or 
aristocratic. 

The gospel of a living Christ was not impotent, however. 
Democracy began to feel that it had duties as well as rights, the 
obligation to give justice as well as to get justice. 

Social morality began to inspire individual morality. The 
teaching of Jesus began to replace the teaching of ecclesiastics. 
And as the masses began in their turn to demand rights the new 
conscience of democracy began to admit the justice of their claims. 
Democracy submitted itself to a moral test. 

This, however, only partially describes the situation of today. 
We have seen nations that had been denied democracy turning to a 
new absolutism—the dictatorship of the proletariat. Democracy 
ison trial. Having shown itself mightier than monarchies, it has now 
to show itself greater than its own past. The new spirit which has 
begun to move its best representatives must become the spirit of the 
democratic movement as a whole. 

He who believes in a God of justice and love must believe in the 
ultimate outcome of the present unrest. But such faith cannot be 
passive. To believe in Jesus is not simply to await the decision of 
struggle. It is to believe in the constructive power of a democracy 
filled with and governed by the spirit of Jesus. Faith must be more 
than a conviction that one’s sins have been forgiven. It must 
undertake to make reconciliation the order of the day. Those who 
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have only partially enjoyed the blessings of democracy must be 
given justice. To give such justice is not merely Christian duty; 
it is plain good sense. Men and women who have been economic 
pawns now demand the treatment due real persons. There can be 
no refusal to such a demand without revolution. 

There are two ways by which this larger justice will arrive. The 
one is that of revolution. The other is that of good-will, which is 
only another way of saying the democratizing of privilege. 

The only real democracy which the world has ever seen has grown 
up under the inspiration of Anglo-American Protestantism. This 
is no accident, for democracy is really a process of democratizing 
privilege, and this is impossible unless there comes into the hearts of 
men a desire to sacrifice willingly. Democratization based upon 
terror is not the Christian method. The extension of privilege 
through co-operation is the way of the gospel. Not the red flag 
but the cross of Christ is its symbol. 

The chief message of the church just now is to the privileged 
classes, including its own members. That message is both an 
exhortation to duty and a message of hope. The church must 
socialize the mind of Christ, and it must believe that the way he 
trod is the way which all privileged classes must tread. Church 
members, as few others, enjoy the privilege of free personal life. 
They must give justice by so organizing business and all relations 
that others may enjoy the same privilege. They must treat their 
employees as persons—not as a labor commodity. They must 
make personality superior to profit. To do this is to express the 
divine democracy of the mind of Christ, who, rejecting the ambition 
to be equal with God, sought to be the servant of the human race. 
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THE EMOTION OF THE IDEAL 


GEORGE P. MAINS, D.D., LL.D. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


The caption of this paper is a phrase 
taken from a late book, The Science of 
Power, by Benjamin Kidd, posthumously 
published. Few men of any age have 
had a deeper insight into the very soul 
of civilization than has the author of 
this book. His Social Evolution, written 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, excited 
widest interest and gave him at once a 
foremost rank among the political seers 
of the age. Social Evolution has been 


translated into nearly every literary 
language of the world. 

In this latest book Mr. Kidd some- 
what severely arraigns Western civiliza- 
tion as being chiefly governed by mili- 
tant and egoistic motives. In this 


arraignment his is not a lone voice. At 
present, though perhaps not well appre- 
hended in the common thought, there is 
evolving a great new ethical and altruis- 
tic education. Its scope is no less 
than world-amelioration—such transfor- 
mation of the common thought and mo- 
tive as to make it the fitting foreheralding 
of a new weal for human society. The 
prophets of a noble altruism in our times 
are many. Any serious attempt to 
characterize these men must perforce 
classify them as men of conscience, of 
vision, and of courage. They are 
fearlessly focusing the white light of 
investigation upon all conditions—social, 
commercial, and civic—of present world- 
life. With patience and thoroughness 
they are mastering the very anatomy 
of the forces which shape our modern 


world. Their movements are character- 
ized by the ethical spirit of the old 
Hebrew prophets. Like a chasm to be 
bridged, the clearest modern utterance 
anticipates a radical cleavage both in 
character and function, as between the 
forces which have ruled in the past and 
those which are to dominate the future. 

Darwin, though really thinking in a 
widely different field, has been largely 
appropriated as the chief prophet and 
expounder of that militant spirit which 
has so ruled the past. Life is a remorse- 
Jess struggle for existence, resulting in a 
survival of the fittest. The fittest means 
the strongest, the party who, himself 
surviving, is able to smite down his 
rival. If A is able to kill B, then A 
survives and bécomes the progenitor of 
the dominant race. This is nothing 
more nor less than the law of the jungle. 
It is not to say that Darwin was person- 
ally unethical—far from it; but it is due 
to say that Darwin in his naturalistic 
studies was more occupied with the 
jungle than with ethical life. He was 
never expertly at home in applying “the 
survival of the fittest” to human society. 
We must give him credit by refusing 
to believe that he himself ever really 
thought that the law of the jungle could 
be fittingly and universally applied to 
the human social order. 

It seems historically true, however, 
that a law which Darwin announced as 
fundamental in nature—namely, struggle 
for existence resulting in the survival 
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of the fittest—has been violently and 
widely diverted from its legitimate 
natural application and has been forced 
to do extensive service in the militant, 
business, and social conflicts of modern 
civilization. As covering all competitive 
grounds, this fact has wide and most 
tragic illustration in the case of Germany. 
Germany has, by most intensive school- 
ing of all her national forces, deliberately 
prostituted her civilization to the spirit 
of the jungle. She has exalted force to 
supreme place in her national counsels 
and policies. She has enthroned might 
as the only right. In her practical 
creed conscience merits no higher place 
than the instinct of the rattlesnake. 
Bismarck, Nietzsche, Treitschke, Bern- 
hardi, installed as her chief leaders and 
teachers, have fairly thralled the German 
national mind with a philosophy of be- 
deviled brutishness; and so Germany, 
a nation with a great history, re-enforced 
with all science and yet ruthless and 
without conscience, dismissing all mor- 
ality, has undertaken a brute conquest 
of civilization. How in gross subversion 
of all ethical standards have been her 
motives and her conduct is well attested 
by her present moral status in world- 
thought. She stands at the bar of 
civilization an outcast among the na- 
tions. She has earned for herself the 
irreversible moral contempt of mankind. 
The supreme lesson of all is that no 
nation is or can be strong enough to 
afford or to attempt defiance against 
the universal moral sense of the world. 
Germany has sought to instal wholesale 
for her people a Circe’s banquet. She 
has not been able to escape the penalty 
of the swinish transformation. 
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The self-centered aims, however, 
which Germany has exploited on a 
national scale have been woefully mani- 
fest in the departments of trade and 
even in the social life of the modern 
world. ‘No law and no morality but 
their own advantage” has too much 
furnished the working hypothesis of 
corporations and of private business. 
There is no chapter in human history 
more discreditable or hopeless than the 
ease with which, in multitudes of cases, 
men have blinded themselves to moral 
distinctions. In the direction in which 
their selfish interests have impelled 
them they welcome no corrections. As 
by the magical illusion of some dark 
art, they make themselves believe that 
black is white, and, that evil is good. 
It is only a little time since American 
slaveowners searched their Bibles to 
find justification for their evil institu- 
tion. The traffic in-human flesh and 
blood was defended, and no doubt sin- 
cerely so, from Christian pulpits. There 
is no evil trade, however inherently 
bad, which some men will not espouse 
and defend. Certain types of child 
labor have come to be construed by 
enlightened legislation as a crime against 
society. Yet even now there are Chris- 
tian (!) proprietors who hesitate not to 
take little children from the sunlight 
and the schools and to herd them in 
stuffy factories, grinding their tender 
fiber into the products of machine and 
loom, with the result that before middle 
manhood is reached they are cast out 
withered and bent in premature age, 
intellectually and morally dwarfed, 
physically spent, fit only for the slag 
heap of wasted humanity. 
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The measureless pity is that this — 
kind of thing can be endlessly illustrated 
in the business world. It is intrenched 
at the very seats of power. Neither 
preacher nor reformer can rebuke it 
without drawing to himself the menace 
of ostracism and destruction. The truth 
is that the worshipers of Mammon, both 
in and out of the church, it must be said, 
desire simply to be let alone. They 
welcome the voice of no prophet. They 
are the children of an ancient ancestry 
who were wont to say to the seers, “See 
not,” and to the prophets, “Prophesy 
not unto us right things, speak unto us 
smooth things, prophesy deceits”; as 
though thus they could escape the vision 
of the Holy One of Israel! 

The social world is fruitful in illustra- 
tion of the same principle. Selfishness— 
the kind which seeks its own recognition 
regardless of the rights of others—is a 
deadly foe to ideal social and moral 
progress. 

Darwin was, par excellence, the ex- 
pounder of naturalistic, organic evolu- 
tion. He was not the prophet of an 
ethical world. The chief creator of an 
epic in scientific thought, he was no 
architect of human civilization. That 
his lucidly announced law of the jungle 
should have been so widely seized upon 
as the re-enforcement and justification 
of man’s competitive selfishness in about 
every sphere of action is only an attesta- 
tion on a wide scale of how near to the 
primitive and brutal instincts civilization 
still lingers. 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding the 
stubbornness of the brute heredities, it 
is becoming ever more clear that the 
organic evolution of the jungle is some- 


thing immeasurably different, and on a 
distinct plane, from another order of 
evolution—the evolution of an ethical 
human society. The latter carries us at 
once from the material to a social and 
moral realm. It is something like the 
vision of the Revelator, bringing to view 
a new heaven and a new earth. In the 
realm of social evolution the perfect 
structure is something to be wrought out 
by man himself. So far from being 
shaped by blind instincts and by san- 
guinary struggles of brute strength the 
social evolution is impelled forward by 
the tidal emotions of social ideals and is 
to be finally shaped and guided by the 
highest reason. The historical develop- 
ment of the social evolution demon- 
strates that it is increasingly and surely 
guided in ethical directions. It is evok- 
ing more and more in the world the 
spirit of a real human brotherhood. It 
awakens another-regarding passion which 
prompts that the service of each shall 
be enlisted for the welfare of all. 
In this realm subordination of selfish 
interests to the common good is a law 
of action. Sacrifice, service, are the 
great words of its code. 

While such a society is now far from 
dominant, while its ideals are by many 
only dimly seen, yet it is something 
which is surely rising ever more clearly 
upon the world’s best vision. Its proph- 
ecy is widening and becoming more 
articulate day by day. Under our very 
eyes the credentials of its sureness are 
being multiplied in the significant events 
and achievements of passing history. 
Human society, under some high guid- 
ance, is building in the earth the struc- 
ture of a peaceful and perfect civilization. 


The chief force, or atmosphere, 
through which this perfecting evolution 
is to come Mr. Kidd declares to be not 
human reason but what he is pleased 
to name “the evolution of the ideal.” 
This title is perhaps as good as any which 
could be well formulated. When we 
-come to compare, as motor forces in 
human conduct, reason with emotion, we 
are forced to give by far the dominant 
place to emotion. The decisive historic 
movements, hardly without exception, 
have been brought to pass far more by 
emotion than by reason. Christianity, 
from core out a sane religion, gained its 
decisive ascendancy in the Roman 
Empire by its appeal to the emotions of 
the populace, to their instinctive sense 
of the religious and mysterious. The 
Crusades were prompted by unreasonable 
enthusiasms, but their appeal to a com- 
mon emotion was responded to by a series 
of migrations which hurled themselves 
upon the coasts of the East like the 
waves of the sea. The French Revolu- 
tion was a riot of unreason, a cyclone of 
emotion. The mailed forces of Ger- 
many in August, 1914, inciting them- 
selves with songs of conquest, moved 
buoyantly forward upon a campaign 
which was to mean for millions of them 
slaughter upon the battlefield and in 
the trenches. But they were not moved 
by any promptings of sane reason. They 
were impelled by the emotion of an ideal. 

It is only in most exceptional moods 
that we have much realization of how 
truly we are the creatures of inherited 
habits, instincts, and emotions. In 
religion we belong to this or that denom- 
ination; in politics we are Democrats 
or Republicans, after the patterns of 
our fathers before us. In. our ordinary 
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courses of conduct we do not act upon 
analyzed and sifted reasons for our 
preferences nearly as much as we assume. 
Fashion may be intrinsically one of the 
most irrational of fads, but those who 
follow the fashion are legion. We have 
such instinctive and impulsive kinship 
with the mob that, whether right or 
wrong, we are prompted to march with 
the crowd. The great thing which we 
call civilization is but a marshaling of 
emotions. 

All this, however, is not to be con- 
strued as minifying, much less displac- 
ing, the function of reason as a rule of 
conduct. If emotion and instinct were 
to be the sole factor in governing human 
action, society would prove to be little 
better than an irrational mob. Mr. 
Kidd is not to be charged with any 
intentional scandalizing of the reasoning 
faculty. He is himself, if anything, 
intellectual. He clothes all his theories 
with so perfect a vesture of thought as to 
give them instant classification with 
intellectual principles. His ‘emotion 
of the ideal” is therefore not simply a 
brilliant flame to be lighted and wasted 
in the open air but an irresistible dy- 
namic to be finally harnessed and util- 
ized by imperial reason. Most largely, as 
far as the governing principles of society 
are concerned, it is reason that evolves 
wisdom. The laws on the statute books, 
the rules which guide the decisions of the 
judge on the bench, the creations of the 
inventor, the surveying of a railroad 
route, the navigation of an ocean liner, 
the astronomical science of the heavens, 
all these and innumerable other regula- 
tive factors of society are evolved by 
reason. A superlative qualification of 
General Foch for the supreme command 
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of the allied armies was his perfect 
knowledge of the laws of military strate- 
gy and his cool, judicious, and intelligent 
application of them on the widest scale 
of action. General Foch may carry in 
himself the potentialities of intense 
emotion, but the one thing which decided 
both his fitness and his success as chief- 
tain in a world-crisis was the exercise 
of a Jovian intellect. It must, however, 
be emphasized that the victory was made 
possible only because a scientifically 
trained mind was in supreme command 
of the most stupendous array of organ- 
ized emotion ever before marshaled for 
battle. Mastery of and guidance by 


expert military science is an imperative 
necessity to the commanding general; 
but the batteries of victory are charged 
with the emotional life of the army. 
Reason, intellect, is an imperial force. 
Its fundamental and vital values in 
human affairs cannot be overestimated, 


but its final test of value in civilization 
appears in its ability to guide the emo- 
tional life of humanity. As far as the 
general human movement is concerned, 
intellect not in control of a constituent 
emotional life is like a king without 
a throne or realm. 

Civilization is an artificial creation, 
a creation, however, undergoing con- 
tinuous modification, advancing or retro- 
grading according to the quality of 
forces acting upon its structure. The 
social evolution is something very dis- 
tinct, both in character and in process, 
from that organic evolution in nature of 
which Darwin was the chief prophet and 
expounder. The Darwinian evolution 
deals most largely with things physical. 
Its modifications and developments are 
something transmitted through the slow 
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and narrow processes of physical descent 
from parent to offspring. The social 
evolution is ethical. It is the creation 
of educational processes. It receives 
its expansions and enrichments from 
wide and various environmental minis- 
tries. Each generation inheriting directly 
the knowledge and social wealth of its 
predecessor may pass all this down, 
enriched by its own distinct acquisitions, 
to its successor. Thus it is inherently 
possible that the social evolution may 
take on rapid and vast strides of progress, 
as also of new direction. 

The organic evolution of Darwinism, 
physical in character, whatever promise 
it may give for an improving animal- 
hood, is fatally shut up to fields of hard 
and interminable conflict and must move 
slowly, if not uncertainly, along the 
narrow lines of physical descent. It is, 
however, one of the amazements in 
general psychology to note the influence 
of the Darwinian theories in their 
attempted application to civilization. 
Haeckel, a pure Darwinian materialist, 
undertook to apply on all fours the 
physical-heredity philosophy to the en- 
tire development of human society. 
He regarded man simply as a “social 
vertebrate.” He seems to have no 
conception of an ethical altruism which 
may some day convert civilization into 
a school of unselfish and benevolent 
ministries for all mankind. The vicious 
and fatal defect in Herbert Spencer’s 
social philosophy was his attempt to 
exalt materialistic values as a substitute 
for the highest social and moral func- 
tions. His philosophy is a labored and 
ingenious attempt to combine irrecon- 
cilables, to abolish the indestructible 
distinctions which must forever exist 


between material causes and moral 
results. Haeckel and Spencer, however, 
are only typical of the vast engulfing 
of modern philosophical thought in the 
bogs of Darwinian materialism. Dar- 
win, like a kind of Titanic magician, 
has put the spell of a resistless fascina- 
tion upon all Western scientific thought. 
It has been widely accepted, and without 
effective protest, that the law of organic 
heredity must be the one law of final 
progress. Even were there no retro- 
grade movements in the processes of this 
law, it is obvious that progress wrought 
under these processes must be, if there 
is any at all, by slow and tortuous 
courses. The ideal goal, if it is ever 
to be reached, must be placed at a dis- 
tance of practically infinite remoteness. 
The most hopeful and prophetic minds 
have felt a slowing pulse from this logic. 
The great Laureate, while always opti- 
mistic for the final future, felt forced to 
concede a long-deferred advent for 
the ideal humanity. It was with him 
“a far-off divine event.” Tracing man’s 
evolution from its sources in the jungle, 
he says: 


If twenty million of summers are stored 
in the sunlight still, 

We are far from the noon of man, there is 
time for the race to grow. 


And again: 


Red of the dawn! 

Is it turning a fainter red ? so be it, but when 
shall we lay 

The ghost of the Brute that is walking and 
haunting us yet, and be free? 

In a hundred, a thousand winters? Ah, 
what will our children be, 

The men of a hundred thousand, a million 
summers away ? 
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This philosophy, as far as its final 
beneficence as applied to untold thou- 
sands of unborn generations is concerned, 
is something as cold as fatalism. We of 
today, when toiling in our -best light, 
may well feel that our contributions 
toward a perfect future are but little 
more than that of the coral insects, 
which by dying contribute impercept- 
ibly to the aeonian upbuilding of sub- 
terranean islands. 

The nightmare of such a-philosophy is 
being lifted from thought. Increasingly 
and with growing clearness it is appear- 
ing that the heredity of the jungle is 
very little, if at all, a basic philosophy 
for civilization. Civilization is a social, 
not a physical, product. Its structure 
must furnish ample room for the school- 
ing and development of the ethical and 
altruistic emotions. In both Christian 
thought and democratic ideals the in- 
trinsic and inalienable equality of the 
rights of all men increasingly asserts 
itself as an unescapable truth. An ideal 
society must be altruistic in spirit. 
There can be no ideal democracy, much 
less a true Christianity, in which all 
citizens are not imbued with a sense 
of obligation to serve the best interests 
of their fellows. This spirit is funda- 
mental to the social compact. 

An associated truth in the social 
evolution, and one of greatest signifi- 
cance, is that the mind of the child is 
far from being definitely shaped by its 
physical heredity. The social environ- 
ment, with its reactions upon the child 
mind, is the chief maker-of the future 
man or woman. The mind of every 
normal child is largely a susceptible 
blank waiting to be impressed with the 
thought, the ideals, the emotions, which 
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' shall control its future character, deci- 
sions, and activities. 

These are the basic conditions of the 
social evolution: upon the one hand, 
altruism, service, the subordination of 
individual selfishness and preferences 
to the common good; upon the other 
hand, the educational preoccupation 
of the mind of childhood with an ideal 
ethical, social emotionalism. 

Given right direction to these funda- 
mental factors, it is evident that a new 
human world, so far from being “a far- 
off divine event,” might be evolved in a 
single generation. This is no speculative 
assumption. Its possibilities are affirmed 
by most striking historic precedents. 
Germany failed strategically to give 
right application to the principle; but 
in her official, intensive, and universal 
training, for more than a whole gene- 
ration, of her child mind in an absolute 


subserviency and devotion to the ideals 
of the state, she demonstrated what 
could be done in subordinating an entire 
population to the emotion of a single 
ideal. The experiment narrowly failed. 
It failed because its motive was egoistic 


rather than altruistic. It was an organ- 
ized assault against all outside humanity 
rather than a movement seeking the 
advancement of world-welfare. Never- 
theless the history is a stupendous illus- 
tration of the educational possibilities of 
* transforming a whole population within 
the lifetime of a single generation. 
Japan but yesterday was a hermit 
nation, her tallest summits scarcely 
visible above the historic horizon. Her 
national life has been’ suddenly touched 
by new ideals. She has come under 
the obsession of great new emotions, 
and, as by a single leap, she has placed 


herself among the great civilizations. 
The trouble with Japan is that her new 
national and controlling emotion is 
overmuch fraught with self-centered 
and militant motives. An illustration 
more in support of moral optimism is 
furnished in recent religious develop- 
ments in Korea. Yesterday Korea was 
pagan and Christless. The advent of 
the Christian missionary to her peoples 
is but recent. Today, however, her 
enrolled evangelical church member- 
ship numbers more than 300,000 souls, 
and the newly awakened enthusiasm of 
the Koreans for Christianity is perhaps 
the most signal phenomenon in the entire 
history of the nation. 

The historical incidents are so numer- 
ous, so pronounced, as to make it need- 
less to argue the results, the transforma- 
tions, which may come suddenly to an 
entire people from the educational in- 
fusion of a new ideal. The American 
nation is by practiced habit a nation of 
pacifists; but in just the recent months 
we have seen a most phenomenal mili- 
tant awaking of its citizens. In response 
to an ideal practically new to this genera- 
tion, under the urge of a tidal emotion 
which has swept the land, the young men 
of America have organized themselves 
into a resistless crusade for the defense 
of world-democracy. There is no meas- 
uring the power of a great social ideal 
when once it appeals to the heart of a 
whole people. Dynamic idealism, stir- 
ring the heart of society with a new 
emotionalism, will be the creator of new 
social and moral eras in civilization. 
This would mean new racial migrations, 
the installation of new world-reforms 
in a day. The prime need of the social 
and moral leaders of the present world 
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is clear vision and moral earnestness, 
and they will induct our very children 
into the citizenship of a new age. 
Multiplying signs of the times fore- 
token a new day. The watchman, as he 
brushes from his locks the dews of the 
night, beholds a far-flung “red. of the 
dawn.” The great war through which 
we have come has been a marvelous 
revealer of the age altruisms. Not 
only has the choice life of the world 
poured itself out upon the altars of 
of sacrifice, but for the cause of humanity 
wealth has been consecrated in unprece- 
dented volume. The most perfectly 
trained surgical and medical skill, the 


most cultivated and idealistic young: 


manhood, the most beautiful woman- 
hood, all re-enforced by the most con- 
summate science and by every material 
appliance, have been mobilized for 
humane service. If the war has inflicted 
untold suffering upon the world it has 
also been the occasion for revealing and 
exalting a human beneficence akin to 
the divine. Never before was prophetic 
vision focused upon a world-humanity as 
now. 
A “League of Nations”—what does 
it mean? It means altruism on a world- 
scale. Nations in blocks are proposing 
to forego hitherto selfish and cherished 
interests for the sake of forming a safe 
and secure alliance for world-harmony 
and for the universal rights of man. A 
powerful league of democratic nations 
already practically exists. A full world- 
league may not come in a day, but it is 
on the way and is sure to arrive. The 
thrones of aristocracy are tumbling 
down. We live in the rising era of 
world-democracy. Protestant Christian- 
ity, too long and too much divided 
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into competitive sects, is seeking as 
never before, and at its very centers of 
power, to reconstitute itself into an 
organic and working unity for its more 
effective moral conquest of the world. 
The traffics of impurity and intemper- 
ance were never so resisted, never so 
hard hit, as today. There never were 
such penetrating and analyzing studies 
of social and industrial conditions as 
now; never so firm and general a pur- 
pose to instal social and industrial 
equities. Great and unprecedented 
philanthropies are multiplying upon 
every hand and are ever more effectively 
reaching out to human needs. 

Mr. Kidd very confidently believed 
that woman, “by the necessities of her 
being, has carried within her nature from 
the beginning in its highest potentialities 
the principle of the new era of power.” 
Schopenhauer declared, though he dis- 
played a kind of chronic enmity toward 
woman, that she is a being to whom “the 
race is more than the individual, and 
the future greater than the present.” 
He further says: “In the recesses of her 
heart she lives always and altogether 
more in the race than in the individual.” 
Does it not appear then that the real 
era of woman’s power is already in 
the full dawn? The doors of all indus- 
tries and professions are now open to 
her. It is the day of woman’s colleges 
and of all higher educational opportuni- * 
ties for the sex. The great democracies, 
one after another, are conferring upon 
her the suffrage. The age is calling 
upon womanhood to assume without 
obstruction the highest throne of her 
possibilities. 

The times are socially and morally 
dynamic. This is the birth-time of 
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forces which are to take a new direction 
of the world. The agencies of progress 
were never sO numerous, never so 
effective. Continents and oceans are 
traversed at express speed. The age 
commands electric and instant knowl- 
edge of all current human movements 
throughout the world. The processes of 
world-education are pervasive and rapid 
as never before. The public conscience 
was never so sensitive to moral issues. 
The alliance of moral forces was never 
so potential. 

If in the past environing shadows 
have at times made somewhat uncertain 
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the courses of human history, we now 
can no longer doubt that new and guid- 
ing lights are gathering upon all skies. 
We know that in this very day as in no 
other day, 


Prophet-eyes do catch a glory surely gaining 
on the shade. 


The conflict between good and evil forces 
is still drastic and may be unduly 
prolonged; but civilization is surely 
migrating to its better heritage—a 
heritage where righteousness, brother- 
hood, enlightenment, and liberty shall 
assert perpetual sway. 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY CHRISTIANITY 


SHAILER MATHEWS 


The following paper is an outline, hardly more than a catalogue, of some of the con- 
siderations which arise from the present tendencies toward co-operative unity among 
Protestant bodies. It is printed in its present form rather than after more complete 
development, in the hope that it may serve as indicating a helpful line of cleavage. 


I 


By secondary Christianity is meant 
a group of practices and beliefs which 
are not essentiai to Christian faith. 
Such secondary Christianity results both 
from the accretion of practices already in 
the social order and from popular think- 
ing about theology. 

In the days of the disintegration of 
Roman civilization secondary Chris- 
tianity took over from current paganism 
asceticism, the veneration of relics, saints, 
and the Virgin Mary. In the course of 
time there developed orders, auricular 
confession, penance, priestly absolution, 


the mass, and various forms of the 
ancient religious practices which have 
been preserved in the Catholic church. 
At the same time there was developed 
a secondary theology, which gave this 
secondary cultus a theological inter- 
pretation. Thus, for example, the Eu- 
charist evoked a doctrine of the mass, 
and baptism a doctrine of regeneration. 
In the Reformation much of this 
secondary Christianity was removed 
from the main stock of Christian belief. 
The Reformers by making the Bible 
the standard of faith and practice were 
inevitably led to abandon many of the 


survivals of the old Roman world em- 
bodied in the Roman church. 

At the same time, the religion of the 
Reformation was not without its sec- 
ondary forms. There were a fear of 
devils, identification of religion with na- 
tional politics, sacramentarianism, and a 
theory of inspiration which was a sub- 
stitute for the Roman Catholic attitude 
as to pope and councils. 

Our day has its secondary Chris- 
tianity as well. Even the most liberal 
and spiritual-minded of the churches 
are not content to hold merely to the 
primary elements of Christian religion, 
but permit and sometimes even favor the 
existence of religious practices and theo- 
logical teaching which are confessedly 
not of equal worth with these primary 
elements. 

Nor is secondary Christianity neces- 
sarily the property of ignorant people 
alone. Many learned men have never 
been brought into touch with the crea- 
tive and intellectual forces of their day. 
They prefer to use religious forms and 
formulas which are satisfactory to the 
rank and file of the church. As this 
rank and file of church members are not 
well-educated, and are quite unaware of 
the actual state of knowledge as to man 
and nature, they very naturally respond 
more readily to religious practices and 
preaching which arose from a state of 
culture more nearly like that which they 
themselves possess. From this springs 
up a sort of layman’s religion which 
is more concerned with easily grasped 
ideas than with the query as to what 
really constitutes religious truth. 

Yet it would be altogether unfair to 
say that all secondary Christianity in 
our modern days is comparable with that 
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which sprang up with the period of the 
decline of the Roman Empire. It is 
true that, among people who are within . 
church connections, religious ideas and 
practices are often crude and some- 
times approach superstition. Organized 
Christianity has never succeeded in 
removing from the world a belief in 
luck and in those superstitions which 
seek to control the future by some more 
or less innocuous magic. Even sup- 
posedly intelligent people rap on wood 
to ward off misfortune, refuse to begin 
journeys on Friday, and hesitate to sit 
thirteen at a table. Millions of people 
still regard it as possible to win favor 
from God by the invocation of saints 
and the making of vows. Arguments 
advanced for tithing circle dangerously 
near formal vows when men are prom- 
ised prosperity in business if they give 
a tenth of their income to the Lord. 
There are many persons who are like the 
traveler in the Alps who swore volubly 
at the mosquitoes but refused to travel 
to another town on Sunday in order to 
avoid them. . 

Popular preachers and evangelists 
as a rule use those formulations and 
illustrations of Christian doctrine which 
are quite outside the field of reasonable 
proof. Many Christian denominations 
erect some characteristic doctrine or 
rite into a test of Christian loyalty which 
in effect excommunicates at least two- 
thirds of the total church membership 
of the nation. A comparison of the 
authoritative doctrinal statements of 
scores of Protestant denominations will 
show that the points of difference which 
keep them apart are of a sort which few 
would say are essential to the saving 
work of Christ. 
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All of these facts are so patent as to 
need, as it were, only to be catalogued. 
The issue, however, which they raise is 
one with which our day is increasingly 
concerned. Now as never before men 
question as to just what relationship 
these secondary forms have with the 
essential Christianity which is the com- 
mon property of’ practically all Chris- 


tians 
II 

Primary Christianity might be de- 
scribed as a belief in the personal reve- 
lation of God through Jesus Christ with 
such religious corollaries thereto as 
have been shown to be of moral power 
and in accord with reality. 

A comparative study of all Christian 
groups will show that they believe in a 
personal God, usually conceived of as 
known in experience in three persons, 
in a human nature that is hopeless and 
_ helpless without dynamic fellowship 
with this God, in the mediation of Jesus 
both in life and in death, in a life of 
righteousness and love made possible by 
divine help, in an individual immortality 
with suffering and happiness according 
to each individual’s relationship to God. 
Each one of these fundamental ele- 
ments of the Christian religion has had 
its historical and even local doctrinal 
description, but in some form or other 
they are present in the beliefs or hopes of 
all Christians. The very groups that 
are most strenuous in the observance of 
some form of secondary Christianity are 
devoted to those great truths which 
express the need of spiritual fellowship 
with God in order to follow the ideals of 
Christ. 

Approached from another point of 
view, a line of distinction may be seen 


“which it belongs. 
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between secondary and primary Chris- 
tianity in that the former is divisive, 
while the latter is unifying; one aims at 
ecclesiastical regularity and the other 
at an extension into society of moral 
sympathy and justice. : 

Such a statement, however, is far 
enough from being wholly complete, for 
in the actual religious life the two ele- 
ments are not so sharply divided as this 
analysis would lead one to infer; and it 
is the close interweaving of secondary 
and primary Christianity that compli- 
cates all attempts at carrying forward 
Christianity in what might be called the 
grand manner. 

Nor can it be denied that secondary 
Christianity possesses a functional value. 
To begin with, it has always served, 
imperfectly it is true but none the less 
really, as a medium through which 
fundamental faith has been embodied 
in social life. The religious life of 
Christians, except in the case of great 
leaders, has seldom raised itself far above 
the level of the general social class to 
That demand for 
unification of religion and other forms of 
experience which lies beneath all church 
practice and thought makes it all but 
inevitable that in various groups there 
should be various expressions and em- 
bodiments of fundamental Christian 
faith. Our society is not homogeneous, 
and the religion of its component groups 
varies from an all but superstitious 
Christianity among the ignorant on the 
one side, to the all but unorganized 
Christian attitudes of the highly in- 
tellectual class on the other side. Be- 
tween these extremes are groups of all 
degrees of culture. Each one of these 
aims to speak its faith in its own 


language. One has but to examine the 
advertisements of religious services to 
be found in any newspaper to see how 
easily every man’s taste can find a type 
of preaching satisfactory to _ itself. 
Much of the complaint against so-called 
doctrinal teaching is due to the fact that 
the doctrines are set forth in the language 
of the schools rather than in the language 
of popular experience. The same fact 
explains why a successful preacher so 
often becomes unsuccessful as he passes 
from one church to another. He finds 
that the immediate and controlling 
interests of the groups fail to respond to 
an unfamiliar exposition of the very 
truth they all profess to believe. Their 
secondary Christianity no longer is a 
medium of ultimate truths. 

Further, we are so constituted as to 
find it difficult to respond immediately 
to what might be called primary en- 
thusiasms. During the past months we 
have had an illustration of this in 
national affairs. He would be a poor 
patriot who would deny that the ideals 
for which men could fight are the ideals 
for which they should labor. But 
experience has shown that it is much 
easier to arouse enthusiasm to support 
one’s nation at the expense of one’s life 
than it is to support the same country 
at the expense of paying taxes. Until 
a primary political enthusiasm is actu- 
ally made immediate and appealing in 
current, i.e., secondary, interests, it is 
very apt to seem remote and theoretical. 
The same is true in religion. It is easier 
to support one’s denomination or local 
church than to devote one’s self directly 
to the ends that the denomination or the 
local church serves. Successful pastors 
are always able to stimulate action by 
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appeals to immediate rather than to 
ultimate ends. 

Such conditions generally arouse the 
impatience of radicals, for radicals are 
those rare persons who see, ends rather 
than means, and approach ends regard- 
less of the people who must reach them. 
A radical is generally one who describes 
a primary cause apart from the means by 
which it is to be gained, or one who would 
destroy all secondary causes in the 
interests of what seems to him ultimate 
truth. In theology he is almost certain 
to see the weakness of secondary Chris- 
tianity and to extol the primary Chris- 
tianity without raising the practical 
question as to how a secondary Chris- 
tianity can be made to function whole- 
somely in the interest of primary 
Christianity, or how a primary Chris- 
tianity can exist without agencies, 
institutions, practices, and formulas. 
As a result radicals are almost invariably 
leaders in destruction. They seldom have 
proved themselves leaders in construc- 
tion. Swept away by loyalty to the spirit 
they ignore the necessity of the body. 

If the destruction of evil were all there 
is in progress, reform would be a com- 
paratively simple affair. The difficulty 
of reform, however, in the church as 
everywhere else, is folks. The minute 
folks undertake to realize in their own 
lives any ideal, they are immediately 
affected by the total mass of habits and 
interests which they have acquired. 
To drop these habits of thought and 
action without having at hand any 
medium for making real those ex- 
periences they have experienced is almost 
inevitably to produce suffering and de- 
struction equally in society and in the 
individual soul. 
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There are those who seem to feel 
that no reform can be accomplished ex- 
cept by some form of violence; that 
there can be no progress without suffer- 
ing. They want to have men not only 
choose and follow the right, but have a 
consciousness of definite surrender of the 
things they have abandoned. Few of us 
are able to see how those who differ 
with us in nonessentials can really agree 
in essentials. We rather insist that the 
confession of agreement shall be ac- 
companied by a recantation of the 
things in which others have differed 
with us. But such an attitude of mind 
is attempting a reform against nature. 


III 


A fundamental Christianity will al- 
ways have its variety of organization 
and expression. The real struggle is 
not between a loyalty to primary Chris- 
tianity and a disavowal of secondary 
Christianity, but rather concerns the 
relationship which a secondary Chris- 
tianity shall hold to primary faith. 
Are the two so indissolubly united that 
the abandonment or modification of the 
one destroys the other? What should 
be the real relation of secondary to 
primary Christianity ? 

First, secondary forms of Christian- 
ity, whether they be of rite or of doctrine, 
should be essentially at one with the 
primary Christianity that they would 
express. For example, any doctrine of 
the atonement, like the deception of 
Satan by God, is in the nature of the case 
abhorrent to the intelligent Christian. 
However understandable a doctrine of 
the atonement may be, it must not 
present God as a whit less moral than the 
ideals which Jesus set forth. Neither 


must it use figures of speech or ritual 
practices which contradict the belief 
that a God of love is also a God of law. 
No rite or practice or doctrine that is 
essentially opposed to primary Christian 
faith can be justified. 

In the second place, a secondary 
Christianity must not be made primary 
in thought or action. A certain dis- 
tinguished man said jokingly that he 
knew he was a good Baptist and he 
hoped he was a good Christian. The 
same thing has been expressed in the 
conduct of many people more seriously. 
Secondary Christianity has been so iden- 
tified with primary Christianity as to 
make its acceptance or its rejection a 
test of Christian character. Christians, 
for instance, who will insist that baptism 
is not necessary for salvation will argue 
that refusal to be baptized is an evidence 
of lack of loyalty to Jesus Christ which 
argues sin. Such an attitude of mind 
has made the secondary Christianity 
the test of the primary. The proper 
order of procedure is precisely the re- 
verse. 

In the third place, secondary Chris- 
tianity should not be permitted to pre- 
vent the fellowship of those who are 
at one in the primary faith. This seems 
so self-evident that it is hard to realize 
that in actual practice it often has come 
to pass that the really divisive elements 
between denominations are to be found 
in what are admitted by all to be mat- 
ters of secondary importance. Such a 
fact will not be judged too harshly by 
students of human nature. Secondary 
Christianity has preserved much of the 
history of the groups to which it belongs. 
In many cases its elements were the 
veritable tests of loyalty to the church 
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and to primary Christianity. Although 
they no longer so serve, it seems almost 
sacrilege to reject what have come to be 
regarded as precious elements in the 
faith of our fathers. 

Nor is loyalty to primary Christian 
beliefs a negative attitude toward all 
else. It is discriminating and positive. 
It is ready to treat any form of secondary 
Christianity as respectfully as it de- 
serves. Nor is such an attitude of 
mind without the sacrificial giving of 
justice to others—the one ethical test 
of a genuine Christian morality. For 
while it is easy to be indifferent to the 
belief of others when one has lost one’s 
own, it is ‘indeed hard for the sake of 
fellowship with others to treat as 
secondary that which one regards as 
precious. Yet we modern Christians 


Religious fanaticism, as considered in 
this article, means that spirit of religios- 
ity which so controls the life of its victims 
that it blinds their eyes to any other 
truths or causes, natural, logical, or 
scientific. It may at times be based 
upon hard fact. More often its founda- 
tion is upon superstition or imagination. 
Its victims are always one-ideaed men. 
Their main virtue lies in the fact that 
they push one idea, their fault that they 
see nothing else in the world. 

It is a matter of common comment 
that the progress of humanity has been 
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must learn this if we are to be of actual 
moral influence. How can the church 
hope to bring peace to a world through 
mutual compromise until it has learned 
how to be at peace within itself through 
mutual tolerance? Any group of Chris- 
tians which attempts directly or in- 
directly to coerce another group into 
accepting some form of secondary Chris- 
tianity is exhibiting its incapacity to be 
a leader in a world which demands unity 
in essentials and sacrificial giving of 
justice in all else. If the church, while 


unqualifiedly loyal to its fundamental 
convictions, identifies such loyalty with 
the acceptance of any form of secondary 
Christianity it will fail to be the yeast 
of the kingdom and will leave the world 
a poorer and more dangerous place in 
which to live. 


brought about by fanatics. It is 
assumed that the world is aroused from 
its slumbers of indifference by the one- 
sided individuals who proclaim the 
wrongs of society. To a certain degree 
the idea is correct. It is one of the 
assets of fanaticism, yet it may be 
doubted if the fanatic type of mind ever 
could do more than agitate. It is the 
normal-functioning man that builds and 
constructs. 
The virtue of the fanatic as an 
agitator is largely due to the emotional 
response which his appeal finds in the 
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human breast. Mankind is still reached 
more largely by the emotions than by 
reason. Religious and social leaders 
who find a response in great multitudes 
are almost universally of the emotional, 
fanatic type. Peter the Hermit drew 
great multitudes around him while Abbé 
Suger was despised. Yet Suger was 
right and Peter was wrong. 

John Lord states the principle in his 
lecture on Mohammed. “The eternal 
triumph of a religion... . is not so 
much owing to the purity and loftiness 
of its truths, as to its harmony with pre- 
vailing errors and corruptions. When 
Mohammed preached his sublimest doc- 
trines, and appealed with reason and 
conscience, he converted about a score 
of people in thirteen years. When he 
invoked demoralizing passions, he con- 
verted all Arabia in eleven years,” 
Mohammed fell before the spiritual 
temptation of appealing to the inherent 
fanaticism of Arabia. He fell down and 
worshiped the god of the underworld 
which gave him all the nations his eyes 
could see. 

The spirit of fanaticism makes the 
minister’s task easier. He personally 
may not,be in sympathy with it. But 
fanaticism is blind and awards to the 
minister an intellectual heritage of which 
he may not be guilty. His ministerial 
office and garb stand as a cloud between 
the minds of his parish and himself. 
For many ministers this is a material 
blessing. Were it not for their intel- 
lectual heritage their churches would be 
dissatisfied with their theology. 

The modern appeal is still largely 
superstitious. Parents present their 
babes for baptism, believing in some 
mysterious power of the rite. Youth 
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are brought into membership with the 
church, believing that it offers some 
spiritual blessing other than that which 
can be obtained by Christian service. 
Our religious educational facilities ad- 
here to educational methods until a few 
weeks before Easter Sunday, when as of 
yore, tears become the main argument of 
the teacher for the pupil to give his life 
to Christ. And the inherent fanaticism 
responds for a few weeks. 

The presence of such a large propor- 
tion of women in our churches is doubt- 
less explained by this law. The female 
is emotionally different from the male. 
She has a greater tendency toward 
religious fanaticism. Professor Phelps 
used to explain that the women would 
always be at church and that the test 
of a minister was todraw the men. Paul 
recognized this principle. In his letters 
to the Corinthian church he urged that 
the women sit in silence. Why? The 
Corinthian church had been outraged 
by bursts of emotion which threatened 
its spiritual life. Paul, realizing the 
emotional nature of woman, urged this 
as a means of restraint. 

The writer in one of his parishes had 
an experience which taught him the 
wisdom of Paul’s method. A certain 
woman, formerly prominent, had with- 
drawn to ally herself with an emotional 
sect. She professed remarkable experi- 
ences, among them the New Testament 
gift of tongues. When the writer came 
to the field, as a new pastor, she con- 
sented to attend one of the midweek 
services. Both in prayer and testimony 
this strange gift was revealed. The 
words tumbled out in a confused mass. 
Occasionally one could be distinguished. 
One of her friends confessed to the 
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minister that she was crazy on religion, 
but added, “‘it’s a pretty good subject 
to be crazy on.” The minister’s answer, 
which larger experience justifies, was that 
it was a very dangerous subject to be 
crazy on—dangerous for the woman 
herself and for the community. 

The fanatic type is distinctly useful 
in keeping alive services of prayer and 
testimony. They thrive best in such an 
atmosphere. The attempt to change 
such services into public forums cannot 
as yet be said to have been a success. 
But with enough of the spirit of fanati- 
cism in the church the minister may be 
assured of good prayer services. Often- 
times the clergyman himself is an 
obstacle in the way of such services, as 
he takes it upon himself to act as a 
safety valve to religious emotion. 

Fanaticism is a great asset to the 
church in the matter of publicity. It 
keeps people thinking and talking reli- 
gion when otherwise they might forget 
it. The fanatical sects do a great deal 
of free advertising for the churches. 
Regardless of one’s attitude toward 
Billy Sunday, those of us who have 
survived his meetings find that an 
atmosphere of religious thinking was 
created. One of the surprising results 
of such meetings is the wideness of their 
effects. Results of converts show pref- 
erences for the various branches of 
Protestantism, Catholicism, the liberal 
bodies, and the Christian Science church. 
It is a peculiar phenomenon. The sects 
he hurled his charges at profit by the 
meetings. 

As a principle, the appeal of a sect to 
the emotional determines its number of 
adherents. A number of years ago in an 
eastern city a Christian Scientist church 


and a Unitarian church were built. 
The Unitarian church is_ historically 
reserved and logical. The other is 
historically one which appeals to the 
emotional and fanatic rather than to the 
intellect. Today in that city of 500,000 
there are three prosperous Christian 
Scientist churches and one average-sized 
Unitarian. 

Religious fanaticism has been an 


- asset to the world, in that it has pro- 


duced a great number of heroes and 
martyrs. Religion has found thousands 
of men who have gladly died for their 
faiths, true or false. Not all have been 
fanatics. But this type will rush the 
more quickly to the sacrifice. 

The examples of self-denial in our 
day which call for personal privation 
and sacrifice come largely from this type 
of mind. When a church is being built 
the fanatic goes without bread and shoes 
that the house of God may have proper 
adornment. The nation calls for loans 
and gifts in the time of war. Thenormal 
gives from his plenty, keeping enough for 
his own wants; the fanatic gives his all 
and willingly suffers that his country 
may profit thereby. 

Yet with all these virtues, and they 
are real, we may question whether 
fanaticism can justify itself in the King- 
dom of God. This may be but another 
instance of where the church’s best 
friend is Christianity’s worst enemy. 
Truth finds it necessary to compete with 
emotion. Too much popularity has 
always corrupted Christianity. Straight 
and narrow is the way that leadeth 
to life. A great many instances of 
self-sacrifice could be classed under 
“Corban,” which Jesus so vigorously 
condemned. 
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Fanaticism is blind. Or it can see 
only out of one eye. Thus it cannot 
grow intellectually or spiritually. The 
fanatic has not been used to uniting cause 
and effect, premise and conclusion, and 
cannot do so now. Words of truth have 
no effect, for the mind is closed and the 
heart has chosen its final love. 

Hume relates an experience at a 
revival meeting. The vast audience 
was sobbing. Every word from the 
minister brought fresh convulsions. He 
saw one woman who had been crying so 
from the beginning that she could not 
possibly have heard one word from the 
preacher. 

*“My good woman,” said Hume, “‘since 
you cannot hear the preacher, will you 
tell me what you are weeping for?” 

She was startled by this question. 
After a moment’s thought she burst into 
fresh grief, exclaiming, “Sir, can’t you 
see the holy wag of his head ?” 

The woman was religious to an ex- 
treme, but at the same time she was help- 
less as far as Christianity was concerned. 

The fanatic is not alone blind; he 
is intolerant. Whether his particular 
fanaticism is liberal or conservative, 
churchly or free lance, he is always in- 
tolerant. Tolerance is one of the foun- 
dation stones of the Kingdom of God. 
Fanaticism combats it. The fanatic is 
always right and cannot be wrong, be- 
cause he has the final revelation. The in- 
tolerant man can understand his type of 
mind, but he cannot understand anyone 
else’s type of mind. A good illustration 
is the Bible fanatic. If he is a literalist, 
he cannot understand any other inter- 
pretation, even to disagree with it. 

These are the reasons why he cannot 
be used to build the Kingdom of God. 


The Kingdom is a growth. The fanatic 
knows nothing of growth. Skepticism, 
immorality, frailty, these can be led to 
the light. The fanatic cannot be. He 
will kill himself first to pose as a martyr. 
The Kingdom contains the poor in spirit, 
the meek, those who mourn, but there 
is no place in it for those so sure of their 
righteousness and salvation. 

The fanatic opposes the Kingdom in 
that his outlook is always individualistic 
rather than social. In the church he is 
seeking the salvation of souls. In the 
world he is seeking wealth, the throning 
of some hobby, or class preference. 

It is well to draw a timely distinction 
here. The casual reader notices that 
the Bolshevists of the world are fanatics 
and yet professedly social in their out- 
look. The answer is that the Bolshevists 
are not social in their outlook. They 
are extremely individualistic. Contrast 
their ideas with those of the British 
Labor party. The latter with its pro- 
gram of social evolution’ has a social 
vision. The Bolshevists with their 
vision of social anarchy are individual- 
istic. They would enthrone a class at 
the expense of humanity. 

The Kingdom of God falls between 
the two extremes of capitalism and 
anarchy. It is based upon unselfishness 
and largeness of vision. The fanatic is 
usually found with one of the extremes 
in his thinking. The Christian today 
does not need to sponsor one extreme or 
the other but to preach the gospel of 
unselfishness that leads to the King- 
dom. The peril of America is not in 
the spirit of pro-Germanism but in its 
altogether too large spirit which is pro- 
self, individualistic, and in this sense 
fanatical. . 


il 


Fanaticism is a debit to the extent 
that its methods drive many normal- 
thinking people away from institutional 
religion. Washington Gladden gave this 
as one of the reasons of his opposition to 
the Billy Sunday meetings: many people 
are driven still farther away from an open 
allegiance to Christ. We have men- 
tioned that Paul thought of this in con- 
nection with the Corinthians and it is not 
surprising that other instances occur in 
the book of Acts which show the same 
fear. 

At Philippi there was the experience 
with the demoniac girl. When she saw 
Paul and his companions she greeted 
them by crying: “These men are 
servants of the most high God who 
proclaim unto you the way of salvation.” 
Now that was exactly what Paul was 
doing. But he rebuked the spirit in the 
girl. Was it because he did not care to 


have his religion sponsored by that type 
of amind? Paul was more careful than 
some others to avoid entangling alliances. 
The occasion at Lystra where the people 
would have worshiped him is another 


instance. He refused to use methods 
which might ally to his cause the fanatic 
and superstitious type to the banishment 
of the logical and sane. In the four- 
teenth chapter of I Corinthians, he 
considers the instance of a church which 
has well-nigh wrecked itself by fa- 
naticism. His appeal in that instance is 
for an adjustment, rather than the 
placing of the speech of tongues first. 
Fanaticism has, on the whole, shown 
itself incapable of organizing and main- 
taining a strong institution. Its individ- 
ual type of mind is one of agitation rather 
than of construction. While often fa- 
naticism has fired the mind of humanity, 
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it is a different type which has whipped 
the enthusiasm into permanent organiza- 
tion. Peter the Hermit could inspire 
thousands, but as an executive he was a 
failure. The Pope used him as an 
agitator but wisely turned the guidance 
of the crusade to more capable hands. 
Pastor Russell was a good organizer but 
there is a question how far he was of the 
fanatical mind as contrasted with the 
executive. His followers have failed to 
hold the organization together. Mrs. 
Eddy as an individual was but Mrs. 
Eddy; used by skilled organizers she 
became the Christian Scientist church. 

Most of the fanatical sects run out 
in a few years or a generation. The 
Church of Christ must stand as long as 
there is need for it in the world. The 
organized church has had and has today 
its faults, but it still represents the best 
way of evangelizing the world. The 
missionary enterprises, carried on in the 
fanatic’s way, would be intensified in one 
locality, and on one idea, to the exclusion 
of the world and the larger truth. The 
church needs to listen to the warnings 
from its fanatic prophets, but it needs to 
strengthen for service its organization 
at the same time. 

Despite our analyses, religious fa- 
naticism remains as a potent factor in the 
religious life of today. Is it too much to 
say that one of the tasks of the Christian 
church is to replace it with the saneness 
of New Testament Christianity? It is 
woven into the very fiber of Christian 
institutions. Paul’s successors were not 
as wise as he. And even today the 
churchman is in doubt. Shall he use 
it as an asset or shall he combat it 
as an impediment in the pathway of 
progress ? 


il 


MAKING CHRISTIANITY SAFE FOR 
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III. DEMOCRACY AND CHURCH ORGANIZATION 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH, D.D. 
Professor of Christian Theology in the University of Chicago 


I. Christianity as a Church Religion 


Whether we like it or not we must 
reckon with the church as an essential 
factor in Christianity. It is true that 
there is today, as there has always been, 
widespread criticism of the church. 
Indeed, it is easy to place the religion of 
Jesus in sharp contrast to the seeming 
interests of ecclesiastical organizations. 
Just now, when the tremendous passions 
and devotions of the Great War are fresh 
in mind, there are many voices declaring 
that men are utterly impatient of the 
petty disputes of the various denomina- 
tions, and are longing for some form of 
religion which shall more directly express 
the broad ideals which have come from 
participation in great events. 

Yet these very criticisms are evi- 
dence of the vitality of the church. One 
does not take time to criticize a mori- 
bund institution. It is only when the 
institution seems indispensable to the 
achievement of the ideals that criticism 
is undertaken. What most critics wish 
to see is a reformed church, not a church- 
less religion. For only as religious ex- 
perience shall have some medium of 
expression can it become effective in the 
world. 

The history of Christianity shows 
conclusively that the church is essential 
to the life of the Christian religion. 
Again and again religious movements 


have arisen, aiming to purify the errors 
of the church by setting up in opposition 
a churchless religion. But such move- 
ments have been compelled to rely on 
general literary means of influencing 
people, and have found that without 
such an organization as the church the 
propaganda makes small headway. We 
need only remind ourselves of Gnosti- 
cism, of the pantheistic sects of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, of 
Deism, or of the purely inspirational 
movements of modern times to see the 
relative weakness of a religion without a 
church. 

Moreover, it has become clear to us 
from historical and psychological study 
that religion is a group experience quite 
as much as it is an individual experience. 
Worship, belief, religious activities, are 
as a rule stimulated and shaped by the 
rituals, creeds, and programs of the 
church to which an individual is at- 
tached. The religion of a person who 
remains detached from a social organiza- 
tion is likely to be somewhat nebulous. 
For the sake of a strong personal re- 
ligion, then, it is necessary to have a 
strong church. 

But, unfortunately, our discussions of 
the nature of the church are likely to 
start without any adequate compre- 
hension of the vital relation between the 
church and the individual and social life 
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of the age. What kind of church polity 
ought to be promoted? The answer to 
this question is too often sought by 
laboriously searching into precedents 
centuries old, rather than by inquiring 
as to the kind of organization which 
would most efficiently serve the religious 
needs of today. Thus the discussion 
turns upon disputed theories as to what 
precise rituals or sacraments or officers 
were authoritatively prescribed in the 
first century of the Christian era. The 
activities and aims of the church are thus 
determined by what is believed to have 
been said centuries ago rather than by. 
inquiring what are the actual demands 
of the present. 


II. The Historical Point of View 


What was the origin of the church, 
and what has been its history, if we lay 
aside dogmatic prejudice and seek to 
learn the actual course of events ? 

The very variety of theories as to the 
original form of the church suggests 
that the data at our disposal are in- 
sufficient for any definitive doctrine. 
When advocates of a high-church theory 
of apostolic succession appeal to the same 
scriptural writings as do the Friends or 
the Dunkards, one may be forgiven for 
thinking that a priori doctrinal prefer- 
ences have much to do with one’s 
exegesis. 

From the historical point of view, the 
Christian church must be studied as 
a living, growing means of expressing 
the Christian life. Nothing is farther 
from the truth than that idyllic picture 
which is sometimes drawn of a primitive 
church without schisms or differences of 
belief. The second chapter of Paul’s 
epistle to the Galatians gives first-hand 
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testimony to a serious and fundamental 
divergence of view between Paul and 
Peter. The first chapter of the first 
epistle to the Corinthians reveals con- 
tentious parties among the Christians 
at Corinth. Recall the numerous refer- 
ences to wayward persons and groups in 
the pastoral epistles. Run through the 
extant literature of the early church, and 
observe how prominent a problem is the 
task of securing some sort of unity amid 
the variety of beliefs and aspirations. 
To the historically minded student it is 
evident that from the very first Chris- 
tianity was too many-sided, too various 
in its aims, too catholic in its appeal 
to be completely defined in terms of any 
neat and finished organization. More- 
over, this very variety was the product 
of life itself. A religious organization 
which was entirely suited to those who 
thought in terms of conventional Juda- 
ism was not adapted to Gentiles. 
The peculiar religious needs of the 
Gentiles created a ferment which made 
for new forms of group life. Circum- 
cision had to be made optional. Place 
had to be made for Hellenistic ways of 
thinking in the place of Hebraic. The 
actual structure of the church was built 
up by the living interests of the age. 
Moreover, this vital process of or- 
ganizing church life so as to do justice 
to all the needs of men has never ceased. 
Marvelously as the Catholic church in 
the days of Hildebrand succeeded in its 
attempt at one authoritative organiza- 
tion, the pre-Reformation world was 
never free from “sects,’’ nor was the 
Catholic church itself free from dis- 
sensions. Since the Lutheran reforma- 
tion the external unity coveted by 
Catholicism has disappeared forever. 


The rise of new sects and new denomina- 
tions is understood historically by taking 
account of the vital religious needs which 
were crying for expression, and which 
found that expression inhibited by ex- 
isting churches. From the point of 
view of history, then, the Christian 
church is a living, growing organization, 
inevitably affected by the life of men, 
inevitably criticized when it fails to 
meet vital needs, inevitably reformed 
either by inner amendment or by new 
church organizations so as better to 
serve its day and generation. 

Thus thinking of the church as a 
historical development, let us examine 
its character in the light of the growth 
of democracy. 


III. Church Organization in Terms 


of Autocracy 

The Catholic church is the outcome 
of the endeavor to organize Christianity 
in a way best suited to meet the needs of 
an imperialistic age. The Roman Em- 
pire had furnished an impressive example 
of a world organized from an administra- 
tive center at Rome, and this ideal of a 
unified world dominated the thinking of 
the Middle Ages. The Catholic church 
undertook to administer world-wide 
Christianity in the same efficient way. 

But it is important to remember that 
the Roman Empire did not represent a 
democratic movement. It was rather 
an organization of the world planned 
from the imperial center. The charac- 
teristic feature of the worship of the 
emperor as a mark of loyalty indicates 
how completely the essential nature of 
the state was conceived in terms of 
overhead government. The possibility 
of a unified world depended on the 
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existence of a governmental authority 
raised above the differences of race and 
language and custom. And the validity 
of this universal governmental authority 
was expressed in the doctrine of the 
inherent sanctity and eternity of the 
Roman state. It stood before the eyes 
of men, and continued in their imagina- 
tion throughout the Middle Ages as 
the Holy Roman Empire, accepted as an 
a priori metaphysical fact. 

This same way of thinking naturally 
was employed in the interpretation of 
religious institutions. Especially after 
the Catholic church had grown to such 
imposing proportions did it seem like an 
eternally decreed divine institution. It 
was simply there in the world with all . 
its power, exercising its functions in the 
name of a divine authority. To ques- 
tion this authority would have been 
presumptuous, even if there had been 
any desire to do so. 

In our modern age, when we are so 
accustomed to empirical and scientific 
ways of ascertaining what we want to 
know, it is hard for us to appreciate the 
attitude of mind which prevailed when 
there was no such opportunity for in- 
formation as is now available. Men 
were born into a world which they had 
little or no power toalter. They learned 
their trades and organized their social 
life by continuing the traditions of their 
fathers. The world was there as a 
finished thing, to which men must con- 
form. In religious philosophy this took 
the form of an explanation of everything 
in terms of original divine decrees. God 
had enacted that things should be thus 
and so. The universe existed by reason 
of laws which he had imposed upon it. 
The value of institutions was determined 
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by asking whether these actually con- 
formed to the divine laws. 

Whenever dissatisfaction arose, there- 
fore, men assumed that the difficulty lay 
in the fact that the divine mandates 
were being transgressed. To remedy 
evils men must first ascertain what God 
had willed and then make human actions 
conform to that will. Institutions and 
officials might be criticized by the stand- 
ards of the divine requirement; but to 
hold them accountable to the mere 
whims of people was a monstrous ideal. 
The latter procedure would put the 
voice of sinful or fallible man in the 
place of the eternally righteous purposes 
of God. 

This ideal of the organization of the 
world is essentially autocratic. The 


fact that the autocrat is God, whose pur- 
poses are utterly righteous and whose 
chief concern is the welfare of men, gave 
to the ideal a moral character which freed 


it from any suspicion of tyranny. In- 
deed, by contrast with the many in- 
stances of selfishness on the part of 
earthly lords and rulers, the benevolent 
rule of God was felt to be the strong 
defense of men. The only recourse 
against injustice was to demand that 
rulers should rule in the fear of God and 
act according to his commands. 

Let us now look at the organization 
of the Catholic church in the light of this 
mediaeval conception of the world. 
According to Catholic doctrine, Jesus 
Christ, the divine Son of God, es- 
tablished Christianity in the form of a 
definite institution, and committed to 
that institution the administration of 
all that is essential to salvation. The 
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Pope is the “vicar of Christ.” The 
validity of any office or sacrament or 
doctrine is to be determined by asking 
whether it is in accord with the divinely 
decreed constitution of-the church. 


And that we may be able to satisfy the 
obligation of embracing the true faith, and 
of constantly preserving it, God has in- 
stituted the Church through his only-be- 
gotten Son, and has bestowed on it manifest 
notes of that institution, that it may be 
recognized by all men as the guardian and 
teacher of the revealed word; for to the 
Catholic Church alone belong all those 
admirable tokens which have been divinely 
established for the credibility of the 
Christian faith. 


The Catholic church thus declares 
herself to be the sole divinely authorized 
Christian institution. To her and to 
her alone were committed the doctrines 
and the sacraments essential to man’s 
salvation. In any controversy con- 
cerning content of doctrine or validity of 
sacraments the church has a divinely 
given right to pronounce what is to be 
accepted, while any rival voice may be 
shown to be attempting to usurp the 
authority given solely to the Catholic 
church. 

Does an objector appeal to reason ? 
The church replies that the revelation 
which it declares and interprets was 
divinely given to correct fallible human 
reason. 


For the doctrine of faith which God hath 
revealed has not been proposed like a 
philosophical invention to be perfected by 
human ingenuity, but has been delivered as 
a divine deposit to the Spouse of Christ to 
be faithfully kept and infallibly declared. 


* Dogmatic Decrees of the Vatican Council, Session III, chapter iii. 


2 Ibid., Session ITI, chapter iv. 


Does a critic bring forward some 
scriptural text to sustain a position at 
variance with that proclaimed by eccle- 
siastical authority? The church replies 
that it alone has the divine commission 
to declare what scripture teaches. 

That is to be held as the true sense of 
Holy Scriptures which our Holy Mother 
Church hath held and holds, to whom it 
belongs to judge of the true sense and 
interpretation of the Holy Scripture.* 


Does one venture to cite some theo- 
logian in contradistinction to the voice 
of the church? In 1870 it was solemnly 
decreed that the word of the Pope should 
be final on any question. 

The Roman Pontiff, when he speaks ex 
cathedra,... . is possessed of that infallibility 
with which the divine Redeemer willed that 
his church should be endowed for defining 
doctrine regarding faith or morals; and that 
therefore such definitions of the Roman 
Pontiff are irreformable of themselves, and 
not from the consent of the Church.? 


Surely autocracy could not be more 
rigorously guarded. Where is there any 
room for criticism? The right to decide 
all crucial questions is located in an 
institution which asserts its sole 
authority to give right decisions. 

What now is the mission of this auto- 
cratic church? Since it has a direct 
divine commission, it can stand in 
judgment on all other institutions. 
These are to be tolerated and encouraged 
in so far as they reinforce the ideals of 
Catholicism. They are to be opposed 
and destroyed in so far as they represent 
divergent ideals. Catholicism can brook 
no rivals. Its aim is-not simply to make 
the world better, not even simply to 
make it Christian, but to make it 


* Ibid., Session III, chapter ii, 
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Catholic. Any non-Catholic organiza- 
tion of society is endured only when en- 
durance is inevitable. But the ultimate 
goal is to have the world unified and 
spiritually governed by the Catholic 


church. 


Take, for example, the Catholic 
attitude toward education. There is 
prevalent today a conception of educa- 
tion which would make the entire process 
consist in giving to developing human 
beings such a knowledge of facts and 
such a control of scientific methods as to 
furnish the ability to come to inde- 
pendent power of judgment. But such 
independence of judgment means criti- 
cism, debate, experiment. The doc- 
trines of the church might then be 
examined by critical methods, and 
dissent from them might be induced. 
The student trained in a modern univer- 
sity will decide, for example, what to 
believe concerning the doctrine of evolu- 
tion by studying the facts, not by asking 
what the church has decreed on the 
subject. 

Such freedom of judgment is evi- 
dently out of harmony with the Catholic 
ideal. Instead of a world of ideas uni- 
fied and organized by one supreme 
authority, secular education would give 
us a world of incessant debate and con- 
stant change. Consequently, Catholi- 
cism, in order to be true to its mission, 
must rigidly control education. The 
public schools are distrusted because 
they train boys and girls to come to 
conclusions without reference to what 
the church says. In order to safeguard 
the Catholic system there must be 
church schools, where the textbooks 
and the teachers will accustom children 
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to the habit of deference to the church. 
Secular schools are constantly depicted 
as “irreligious,” as lacking in moral 
teaching, as suggesting atheism and 
infidelity. We have a complete parallel 
to the control of education by autocratic 
political governments. People must be 
trained to accept the decrees of con- 
stituted authorities, not to form critical 
opinions of their own. 

It is a fearful picture which Catholi- 
cism paints of the fate of a world which 
departs from unswerving loyalty to the 
authority of the one divinely appointed 
church. Read these lines from the 
decrees of the Vatican Council: 


No one is ignorant that the heresies pro- 
scribed by the Fathers of Trent, by which 
the divine magisterium of the Church was 
rejected, and all matters relating to religion 
were surrendered to the judgment of each 
individual, gradually became dissolved into 
many sects which disagreed and contended 
with one another, until at length not a few 
lost all faith in Christ. Even the Holy 
Scriptures, which had previously been de- 
clared to be the sole source and judge of 
Christian doctrine, began to be ranked 
among the fictions of mythology. 

Then there arose, and too widely over- 
spread the world, that doctrine of rational- 
ism, or naturalism, which opposes itself in 
every way to the Christian religion as a 
supernatural institution, and works with 
the utmost zeal in order that, after Christ, 
our sole Lord and Savior, has been excluded 
from the minds of men, and from the life 
and moral acts of nations, the reign of what 
they call pure reason or nature may be 
established. And after forsaking and re- 
jecting the Christian religion, and denying 
the true God and his Christ, the minds of 
many have sunk into the abyss of Pan- 
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theism, Materialism, and Atheism, until, 
denying rational nature itself, and every 
sound rule of right, they labor to destroy 
the deepest foundations of human society." 


The recent Modernist- movement in 


*the Catholic church throws light on’ 


ideals of autocracy in religion. The 
great grievance which the encyclical 
letter of the Pope urges against the 
Modernists is their lack of submission 
to the authority of the church. They 
persist in employing criticism and schol- 
arship as a basis for independent 
criticism of the church. “For them 
the scholarship of a writer is in direct 
proportion to the recklessness of his 
attacks on antiquity, and of his efforts 
to undermine tradition and the ecclesi- 
astical magisterium.’* The roots of 
Modernism are declared to be “‘curiosity 
and pride.’ The evident cure is to 
eliminate curiosity and to humble pride. 
Curiosity may be done away with if in- 
stead of a desire to make independent 
discoveries one shall loyally set forth 
the authoritative findings of the church. 
Pride must be humbled by ecclesiastical 
discipline. The system of censorship, 
espionage, vigilance committees, propa- 
ganda, boycotting, and discipline recom- 
mended by the Pope in the encyclical 
letter reminds one suggestively of the 
methods by which the imperial German 
government sought to maintain its 
prestige. Under such circumstances, 
the main efforts of Christendom must 
be devoted to a defense of existing 
authority and a support of existing 
organizations rather than to the organiz- 
ing of experiments looking to a better 
condition. 


* Dogmatic Decrees of the Vatican Council, Session III, Introduction. 


® The Programme of Modernism, p. 225. 


3 Ibid., p. 219. 
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IV. Protestantism and Autocracy 


What has been the attitude of the 
Protestant movement toward the ideal 
of autocracy ? 

Luther’s challenge to the Catholic 
church was a fundamental challenge to 
ecclesiastical autocracy. Catholicism 
always interprets the Lutheran move- 
ment as the first fatal step away from a 
secure trust in divine control. ‘The 
error of Protestantism made the first 
step on this path; that of Modernism 
makes the second; Atheism makes the 
next.”* But the original Protestant 
revolt against the Catholic church was 
made, not by setting forth democratic 
ideals consistently, but rather by fortify- 
ing the revolting Protestants with a 
counter doctrine of authority. The 
church was still conceived as an institu- 
tion divinely established in specified 
form by Christ. The duty of the 
Christian is to ascertain the authorita- 
tively provided form of the institution 
and the scripturally prescribed sacra- 
ments. A few citations from Protestant 
symbols will make this clear. 


The Church is the congregation of the 
saints, in which the Gospel is rightly taught 
and the sacraments rightly administered.? 


The important word here is “rightly.” 
What determines what is “right”? 
There is presupposed in all the contro- 
versies an authoritative institution by 
Christ, or at least a plain indication in 
the Scriptures as to what may be 
“rightly” preached and what rituals 
may be “rightly” administered. Lu- 
ther, for example, would not tolerate 


* The Programme of Modernism, p. 218. 
3 The Thirty-nine Articles, XIX. 
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Zwingli’s interpretation of the meaning 
of the Lord’s Supper. 


“The visible Church of Christ is a con- 
gregation of faithful men, in which the 
pure Word of God is preached, and the 
Sacraments be duly ministered according to 
Christ’s ordinance, in all things that of 
necessity are requisite to the same.” 

“The church hath power to decree Rites 
or Ceremonies, and authority in Contro- 
versies of Faith: and yet it is not lawful for 
the Church to ordain anything that is 
contrary to God’s Word written, neither 
may it so expound one place of Scripture, 
that it be repugnant to another. ”’ 

“Unto this catholic visible Church 
Christ hath given the ministry, oracles, and 
ordinances of God, for the gathering and per- 
fecting of the saints, in this life, to the end 
of the world.” 

“The Lord Jesus as king and head of 
His Church, hath therein appointed a 
government in the hand of Church officers, 
distinct from the civil magistrate.” 

“To these officers the keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven are committed, by virtue whereof 
they have power respectively to retain and 
remit sins, to shut that kingdom against the 
impenitent, both by the Word and censures; 
and to open it to penitent sinners, by the 
ministry of the gospel, and by absolution 
from censures, as occasion shall require.’’4 


In these standard statements, it is to 
be noted that while the authority to 
administer ecclesiastical affairs is taken 
away from the Roman Church, neverthe- 
less the idea of church authority as 
imposed from above by the institution 
of Christ or by the word of Scripture is 
retained. In the absence of an authori- 
tative papal head, there might be— 


2 Augsburg Confession, Part I, Art. VII. 


4 The Westminster Confession of Faith, chaps. xxv and xxx. 
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and indeed there were—differences of 
interpretation as to the requirements of 
Christ or the teachings of the Bible. 
But every branch of Protestantism was 
certain that there ought to be one, and 
only one, authoritative church. Every 
Protestant church, therefore, conscien- 
tiously discredited the claims of all 
rivals. 

We have already seen that the auto- 
cratic ideal of Catholicism demands the 
control of culture through ecclesiastical 
supervision. But has this not been the 
ideal of Protestantism also? What does 


a state church mean, if not sucha control . 


of culture? What did the religious 
restrictions on the privilege of citizen- 
ship mean, but the determination that 
the activities of government should be 
under the control of the church? What 
was the significance of the widespread 
opposition on the part of zealous 
Christians to the establishment of the 
State Universities in the United States? 
These “godless institutions,” as they 
were called, were manifestly proposing 
to educate young men and women to 
form their conclusions without reference 
to what the church said. It meant that 
education was escaping from ecclesiasti- 
cal control. 

The logical outcome of preserving the 
autocratic conception of church organi- 
zation without the autocratic power of 
the Roman church to hold men in a 
unified system was the period of denomi- 
national divisions in Protestantism. If 
the church is to be the institution in 
which the gospel is “rightly’’ preached 
and the sacraments “rightly” admin- 
istered, primary attention must be 
given to the maintaining of a correct 
creed and the correct number and forms 
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of the sacraments. If any group be- 
came convinced that a given church was 
not properly interpreting scripture, there 
could be no toleration of the error. 
Autocracy admits of no toleration. The 
dissenting group would proceed to es- 
tablish the “‘true’”’ church and to exercise 
its autocratic right of anathematizing 
all churches which differed from its 
standards. By the same principle, 
heresy-hunting was an active and right- 
eous enterprise; for when once a “pure” 
church had been founded by infinite 
pains, it would be nothing less than 
treason to permit wrong views to creep 
in again. 

In the early period of Protestantism 
wars were waged for religious reasons. 
Since autocracy must be obeyed, not 
criticized, the only recourse in case of 
persistent obstinacy is to apply force. 
Indeed, when once a court of final appeal 


is established which does not permit any 
questioning of its sovereignty, the appeal. 
to force is the only way in which to meet 


dissent. It was the autocratic spirit in 
the Protestant conception of the church 
which made inevitable the religious 
wars, the persecutions, the tortures, and 
the death penalties at which we now 
shudder. Autocracy can brook no rivals. 
An autocratic church cannot admit the 
right of a dissenting religious body to 
exist on equal terms with it. The politi- 
cal and the educational system must be 
so controlled that anyone who does not 


_affirm allegiance to the sovereign church 


shall suffer some sort of disability. 

Just so long as the spirit of autocracy 
shall continue in Protestantism, de- 
nominational rivalry, ecclesiastical in- 
terference with freedom of investigation, 
and a haughty spirit of superiority in 


relation to non-ecclesiastical movements 
will inevitably prevail. To men who are 
accustomed to think in terms of autoc- 
racy, the “divine rights” of the church 
to which they belong constitute a sacred 
cause, to be loyally upheld at all costs. 
To be able to call a movement or a 
society “Catholic” is a source of great 
satisfaction to a member of that church. 
To many a Baptist, or Methodist, or 
Presbyterian it seems more important 
that there should be a church where the 
gospel is “rightly” preached in every 
community than it does to ask whether 
the interests of the Kingdom of God 
demand so many churches of that 
denomination. 

It is the sad fate of an autocracy that 
it is unable to make a constructive use of 
criticism. Autocracy has a right to rule. 
It cannot be expected to take orders. 
Thus in the end an autocracy is found 
seeking to save itself at all costs. It 
uses people to support itself, instead of 
losing itself in the life of the people. 
Has not many a church today come to 
stand in the minds of people as an in- 
stitution mindful primarily of strength- 
ening and saving her own prestige? 
In over-churched communities where 
weak rival churches have a desperate 
struggle to maintain even a poverty- 
stricken existence, do we not frequently 
find that the church’s most constant 
appeal to the community is for funds to 
save it from bankruptcy? It is the 
pitiful ending of every autocracy when it 
can be no longer actually the sole auto- 
crat. The loyalties which support such 
autocratic conceptions of religion are 
our inheritance from the Middle Ages 
which assumed autocracy as the God- 
ordained principle of the universe. But 
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in our democratic age new loyalties are 
being formed, new ways of judging 
institutions are coming into vogue, new 
standards of ethics are coming to pre- 
vail. The church which is to serve the 
age of democracy must interpret Chris- 
tianity in relation to democratic ideals. 
This challenge of democracy is already 
causing a ferment in Christian thinking 
which promises important reconstruc- 
tions in the future. 


V. The Demands of Democracy 


on the Church 

How must we think of the constitu- 
tion and the mission of the church if we 
are to interpret religion in accordance 
with the ideals of democracy ? 

1. Human needs must be considered 
more sacred than institutional regularity. 

This is the moving spirit of democ- 
racy. It demands “government of 
the people for the people and by the 
people.” If an existing institution fails 
to minister to the needs of men, it must 
be criticized and altered. From the 
democratic point of view the gospel is 
“rightly” preached when it saves men 
rather than because it conforms to 
certain theological norms. The sacra- 
ments are “rightly” administered if they 
help the spiritual life of the largest 
number of people rather than because 
they are hedged about with inviolable 
technical requirements. 

This is precisely the test which Jesus 
employed in relation to the institutional 
forms of religion in his day. Devotees 
of fasting asked him why his disciples 
did not fast like the highly respectable 
Pharisees? Jesus in reply asked why a 
man should fast when he is happy? 
Fasting is a mark of grief. As evidence 
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of sorrow it is appropriate and sacred. 
But for a man full of joy to fast would be 
hypocrisy. The form would be placed 
above the inner life. When his disciples 
violated the strict ideas concerning the 
Sabbath held by the Pharisees, Jesus 
defended their seeming laxity, asserting 
that the present needs of men were more 
important than even so hallowed an 
institution as the Sabbath. Not that 
Jesus rejected rites and ceremonies. On 
the contrary, so far as we can judge, 
he regularly employed them for the 
strengthening of religious life when they 
actually ministered to spiritual inspira- 
tion. But their place and importance 
must always be judged in relation to the 
circumstances of needy men and women. 

The apostle Paul also is an eloquent 
exponent of this ideal of vital edification 
as contrasted with the ideal of an in- 
stitution imposed on men from above. 
Circumcision was commanded without 
qualification in his Bible. It had ap- 
parently never been adversely criticized 
by Jesus, and had all the sanction of 
Jesus’ example. It could be defended as 
an eternal requirement of God by all the 
arguments employed by High Church- 
men today in support of their doctrines. 
Why did Paul make it optional for 
gentile Christians. Was it not because 
he put the vital experience of union with 
Christ above any external ritual? If 
the ritual helped to secure the experience, 
well and good. If, however, it became a 
matter for theological discussion, it 
should take secondary place. 

Wherever the spirit of Jesus prevails 
human needs take precedence over tech- 
nical regularity. Martin Luther’s test 
of the validity of a minister’s right to 
preach is entirely in accord with that 
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spirit. “Since we are all priests alike, 
no man may put himself forward or take 
upon himself without our consent and 
election to do that which we all alike 
have the power to do.” A real priest 
must be a man to whom people volunta- 
rily come in order to be brought into a 
consciousness of fellowship with God. 
If ordination enhances this vital power 
of his, well and good. But a man with- 
out ordination who can actually help 
seeking souls to find God is a better priest 
than a man in orders who has no vital 
touch with men. A layman’s right to 
render religious service has always been 
recognized, even in the Catholic church. 
But there it must be kept in subjection 
to the authority of the divinely endowed 
officials of the church. In Protestantism 
the door was opened for a genuinely 
democratic recognition of a test of 
ministry which looks to human need 
rather than to official sanctions. 

In our own day we are seeing a rapid 
and significant development of Chris- 
tianity in the interests of what is called 
the “social gospel.”” The movement is 
really part and parcel of a humanizing 
of religious interest. The encouraging 
thing about the development, from the 
point of view of democracy, is that it has 
grown up directly in response to a sensi- 
tiveness to the sacredness of human life 
and welfare. What brought about the 
abolition of slavery? One of the sad 
commentaries on the conventionalism 
of the church consciousness trained in 
the school of autocracy is the way in 
which scripture was quoted in support of 
slavery. Many a church even in the 
North did not dare to permit abolition- 
ists to speak under church auspices. 
It was not ecclesiasticism which abol- 


ished human slavery. It was humani- 
tarian sympathy. It is one of the 
heartening things about our modern 
situation that the social gospel is finding 
an increasingly free entrance into our 
churches. The democratic spirit of 
sympathy with human needs is pro- 
foundly influencing our church con- 
sciousness. 

2. Church organization should be 
determined by the conditions of actual 
ministry to men rather than by con- 
formity to a model imposed by overhead 
authority. 

Our churches today are in sore per- 
plexity because of a conflict of loyalties. 
We have inherited from former days the 
conception of unquestioning loyalty to 
authoritatively prescribed requirements. 
To be a Christian in good and regular 
standing has for centuries meant al- 
legiance to the creed, the ritual, the 
polity declared to be divinely instituted. 
But at the same time the exigences of 
actual human experience make their 
claims. 

There is today a great human need of 
the union of Christian forces in order to 
meet the evils of our day with power. 
But when church members have been 
trained to regard members of alien 
denominations with suspicion or even 
with hostility because of their failure to 
hold fast the “faith once delivered,” 
union is made difficult. Would it not 
mean a compromise with the divine re- 
quirements to consent to any modifica- 
tion of the traditional program? One 
of the most interesting and baffling 
examples of moral confusion is seen in the 
attitude of men who, eagerly responding 
to the call of human need, long and pray 
for Christian unity; but who, in ac- 
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cordance with their ecclesiastical habits, 
prescribe as the essentials of unity the 
reordination of ministers of other de- 
nominations, or the acceptance by all of 
an authoritative creed, or the observance 
by all of some one indispensable ritual. 
The former impulse is a genuine ex- 
pression of the human interest which is 
common to the gospel of Jesus and to 
the democratic ideal. The latter im- 
pulse is essentially an expression of a 
belief in overhead control. If a church 
is afraid to commit itself unreservedly to 
the democratic test of the needs of 
living men, if it is primarily concerned 
to conserve its security by appeal to an 
authority removed from the possibility 
of criticism or debate, such a church be- 
longs to the old régime rather than to the 
age of democracy. 

The tide of democratic idealism is 
rising fast. Extraordinary transforma- 
tions of sentiment are taking place. A 
generation ago the polemic spirit was 
still strong among denominations. 
Each, to a large extent, regarded itself 
as the sole church in which the gospel 
was “rightly” preached, and defended 
its prerogative by appeal to the Word of 
God. Each denomination was planning 
its local and its missionary work as if no 
other denomination could be trusted. 
There seemed to be nothing wrong in 
planting a new denominational church iri 
an already over-churched community, 
any more than there seemed to be any- 
thing wrong to a devotee of the imperial 
German government in promoting Ger- 
man Kultur in lands already organized 
under other national governments. But 
the democratic demand for a religious 
policy concerned with the welfare of the 
people of any locality rather than with 
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the prestige of any particular church or 
denomination is making itself felt as 
a decisive factor in modern Christian 
plans. The old denominational rallying 
cries awaken feebler and feebler response 
as time goes on. Who cares very much 
today whether a church is Methodist or 
Presbyterian or Baptist? What people 
ask is whether it is a “live” church, alert 
to the needs of men, able to serve their 
spiritual needs effectively. And the 
things which create this ability to render 
large and profound religious service are 
discovered by a sensitiveness to present- 
day conditions rather than by passively 
accepting prescriptions and forms from 
overhead control or by continuing un- 
questioningly to exalt denominational 
tenets. Said a witty clergyman to an 
ardent Episcopalian once: “Isn’t the 
best test of apostolic succession a 
ministry of apostolic success ?” 

Indeed, the characteristic marks of 
strength in a modern church are likely 
to be aspects of church organization 
which have been developed in response to 
the perception of human need. How did 
the modern Sunday school come into 
existence? Was it due to theological 
demonstrations drawn from primitive 
church polity? Or was it because 
Robert Raikes and hundreds of men with 
his spirit loved children and asked what 
could be done practically to help them ? 
How do we ascertain how best to give to 
children an adequate religious educa- 
tion? Is it by seeking to reproduce the 
methods and the textbooks of New 
Testament times? Or is it by attempt- 
ing to make our Sunday schools as good 
as our week-day schools, employing the 
results of modern pedagogical study ? 
How did young people’s societies come 
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into existence? Was it not in response 
to the practical discovery of a pastor that 
the standard routine of church life pro- 
vided no adequate outlet for the religious 
life of young people? What has been 
the guiding spirit of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association? Has it not 
sought to give a religious interpretation 
and to provide an atmosphere of religious 
opportunity for the manifold aspects of 
complex modern life? What has the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ been endeavoring todo? Has it 
not sought to unite Christian forces in 
the activities supremely demanded by 
the needs of today, leaving within the 
union the democratic principle of self- 
determination of polity for each denomi- 
nation? Is not the modern missionary 
movement advancing rapidly from a 
scheme for the autocratic introduction 
of an occidental religious Kultur into 
the East, to the vision of a spiritual 
inspiration of the peoples of other lands 
through Christian faith to discover and 
promote the supreme values in their own 
culture ? 

If we open our eyes to the actual 
judgments passed by a democratic age 
on the church, we find that just in so far 
as the church is insisting on autocrati- 
cally imposed creeds and rituals and poli- 
ties it is out of harmony with the great 
spiritual forces which are shaping the 
immediate future. On the other hand, 
just in so far as the characteristic 
features of modern church work, such as 
improved religious education, organiza- 
tion of the young people in wholesome 
ways, interest in the problems of local 
politics and social welfare, support of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association work 
in the war, and the like, are emphasized, 


a hearty and grateful popular support 
may be counted upon. We are on the 
threshold of a new day. It is coming to 
be tacitly recognized that a church has 
no rightful claim upon the support of 
men unless it is prepared to give a 
genuine return for that support in the 
shape of actual contribution to the 
spiritual welfare of living men. The 
democratic church will be less concerned 
to conserve unchanged the faith of the 
fathers than to create a vigorous faith 
for the children who are to shape the 
world in the next generation. 

3. The democratic basis of church 
membership is an active support of the 
vital enterprises of modern Christianity 
rather than a passive conformity to a 
standardized creed and polity. 

What makes one a real member of a 
church? There are many merely nomi- 
nal members, who have been through 


the conventional routine of confession. 


and baptism, but who count for almost 
nothing so far as the active life of the 
church is concerned. “And there are also 
in practical Christian fellowship many 


persons who are not technically mem- | 


bers, but who are devoted to the King- 
dom of God. These latter may have 
conscientious scruples concerning a pre- 
scribed creed or ritual. Yet in their own 
way they love the enterprises of the 
church. 

Democracy depends for its very 
existence on the conscientious and de- 
voted activity of the citizens. In an 
autocracy the subjects may passively 
depend upon the ruling powers. In a 
democracy the government is effective 
only through the public spirit of the 
citizens. Carelessness and passivity 
spell disaster. From the days of au- 
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tocracy we have inherited a faith in the 
church as a divine institution so strong 
in its own power that no one need worry 
about it. But in spite of this supposed 
divine support, churches actually lan- 
guish and die. Inideed, in a democratic 
world there is nothing to keep a church 
alive save a public interest which wants 
it to live. 

But this means that the organization 
of a democratic church must embody 
ideals different from those which have 
hitherto prevailed. The ideal church 
member will not be content merely to 
receive gratefully the ministrations of a 
church which he has no share in making. 
He will rather glory in the opportunity 
to have a part in the making of the 
church. His duty as a member will not 
be summed up in attending faithfully 
services where, like a child or a minor, he 
receives instruction and is ministered to 
by the rituals. He will rather be dis- 
contented unless he can find some way 
in which he can actively aid in the pro- 
motion of the spiritual ideals which the 
church exists to stimulate. 

In an autocratic church, the whole of 
Christianity is provided beforehand for 
the people. One trusts the church to 
secure one’s personal salvation. In a 
democratic church, nothing vital is pro- 
vided save as the voluntary co-operation 
of church members provides it. While it 
is true that a man is saved by using the 
means of grace provided in the church, 
it is equally true that the power of the 
church’s ministry depends on the active 
responsibility of the members, on their 
intelligent understanding of the place 
which the church ought to fill in the 
community, and their active planning to 
make the church capable of meeting the 
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responsibility. Just in so far as the 
churches of today put foremost this test 
of membership they are training men in 
the spirit of real democracy. 

Here a genuinely historical under- 
standing of the history of the church 
reinforces the democratic ideal. As we 
pointed out earlier in this article, the 
church actually took shape in response to 
the demands of the age which it was 
trying to serve. Its great creeds were 
wrought out by eager inquiry and vigor- 
ous debate. Previous to the Council of 
Nicaea, the formulation of faith was the 
active concern of countless thoughtful 
Christians. After this Council with its 
note of authority had prescribed a 
formula, assent rather than inquiry and 
debate were emphasized. Every great 
creed is the product of striving, aspiring 
religious life. To be content with mere 
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THE CENTRAL TASK OF THE MINISTER 


REV. HORACE THOMAS HOUF 
First Baptist Church, Marietta, Ohio 


It is a rare man who cannot give advice to ministers. 


assent to it after it is formulated is to 
sink to the level of second-hand belief. 
The democratic spirit of today is merely 
revivifying the spirit of the great days of 
creative activity in the history of the 
church. If emphasis on free activity 
brings criticism, and dissension, and 
debate, we shall only be repeating what 
has occurred in the great creative periods 
of Christian history. But whereas an 
autocratic philosophy emphasized a 
unity based on submission to authority, 
and hence inevitably bred intolerance 
and anathemas, a democratic philoso- 
phy, believing as it does in the possibility 
of progress through criticism and dis- 
cussion, will know better how to link 
even unconventional and strange ways 
of thinking and acting to the great 
Christian purpose which the church 
symbolizes and attempts to further. 


The fact that such advice is 


so widespread indicates the important place which the ministry occupies. Nothing could 
be more discouraging than for the ministry to be left simply unnoticed. It may very well 
be, however, that the minister himself is quite as able to pronounce upon his mission as 


are some of his critics! 


That the world should experience so 
complete a shake-up was quite incredi- 
ble. Yet almost everything suddenly 
went to pieces. When the war came 
very many waited for months before 
allowing themselves to admit that it was 
here. It seemed so impossible. Yet it 


came. And we were allinit. But it is 
not to go on forever. So we are chal- 
lenged to take new measures of many 
things in the light of our present and 
future. With the direct question of the 
church and the war I shall not deal. 
But for myself and others I have been 
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trying to think through into the heart 
of things and to define anew and clearly 
“the central task of the minister.” 

The present world-crisis has called 
into judgment about all our institutions 
and ideals, national and international. 
We are busy now, all serious people are, 
in evaluating anew the things that be, 
whether they be of God or of man. The 
Western civilization has gone on the 
rocks. It seems to be bankrupt. It 
needs some very essential and thorough- 
going reinforcement, a “new heart and 
right spirit within it.” 
which had part, but not the only part, 
in Western civilization, has also been 
called into court. Its spirit was right 
and its promise good. Only its reach 
seems now to have been too short. Or 
was the lump just too big for the leaven ? 
Christianity has not failed—except in 
part. We and our Christian forbears 
have been too timid and apologetic in 
the presence of a boastful but needy 
civilization. Unchristian elements have 
too stiff-neckedly resisted the spirit of 
Jesus even until this hour, and he 
has not been allowed to enter and trans- 
form many relationships where he still 
was an only hope. The church (by 
this I mean the churches, your church 
and mine) has been the storm center 
for many wordy battles since the war. 
Everything is the matter with it, some 
say. Something must be the matter, 
we all reluctantly admit. I think it is 
like all sin, largely a matter of coming 
short. Much that the churches have 
done has been good—we just. haven’t 
done enough and done it throughly 
enough. The churches are in question, 
and with them the ministers. I heard a 
farmer, a church member, considered in- 


Christianity, 
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telligent, this past summer strenuously 
argue that our government should send 
our ministers to fight in Europe and 
exempt all bona fide farm laborers. He 
thought himself honest in the contention. 
But “why is a minister” anyway? 
All these things are being asked today. 

In defining the central task of the 
ministers there are other things too to be 
taken into the account. Every Chris- 
tian minister is square up against a pha- 
lanx of hard things in his local field. 
Not only is the world-atmosphere all 
storm-shot, but the American air is full 
of spiritual handicaps. “The things 
which are seen” (seeable) are ever- 
lastingly swallowing up “the things 
which are not seen.’”’ For one thing, 
speaking in the large, modern beliefs 
are in solution. Crystallized doctrines 
are being broken down to take new 
form. This is true of the state and inter- 
national life and of many things as well 
as of Christianity. Great numbers of 
people are swinging away from dogma 
toward reason and free thought. Some- 
time from external authority they will 
move into the compulsions of experi- 
ence, and the pendulum will again 
swing true. And then the big prizes of 
American life stand out so command- 
ingly! Our great resources, natural 
and otherwise, are so perfectly definable 
and so challenging. The game of gain 
and getting is so absorbing. Wealth 
gives a sort of social security not to be 
gainsaid. Luxury is withal so great a 
gain that godliness with contentment 
seems tasteless and too often goes 
abegging. Arnold Bennett once com- 
plained that to some people lawn tennis 
was more important than their im- 
mortal souls. Not all such live in 


England. But this inordinate game of 
money-getting, this unbaptized mam- 
monism (though much of it wears a 
Christian garb), is vitiating our Ameri- 
can life. Its high pressure is wearing 
away the bodies and souls of men. It is 
estimated by Professor Harry Ward that 
“the great majority of our population” 
suffer undue fatigue unremittingly be- 
cause of overstrain. This means low- 
ered vitality. On Sunday it means (to 
us preachers) empty pews, endless ex- 
cuses, sleepy heads, worn bodies, and 
disinterested hearts. Our churches, in- 
stead of being “‘forces,”’ are tending to 
become “‘fields’—fields of spiritual 


sponges. These things all lead to re- 
laxed institutional loyalty, and our 
churches suffer from careless members. 
Despite all handicaps, though, the 
Kingdom of God, his will on earth as in 
heaven, is coming. Men, women, and 


children are being saved. The local 
churches are winning out, even though 
some die out. It is the Master’s own 
way. And in the heart of things leading 
to salvation and the everlasting kingdom 
of our Savior and Lord there stand 
always the local churches. At their 
head stand the ministers. 

_ Many other instruments are tending 
kingdomward these days. Our homes 
train in social living, and although in 
most of them Chrst is an uncrowned 
King, we still are laying foundations 
which he can use. Our schools do a 
mighty work in socializing, humanizing, 


Americanizing our nameless mass of life,‘ 


and yet they too often blush to speak his 
name. Our magazines and lectures 
have become preachers and sermons. 
Social idealism in all its less virulent 
forms is a kingdom ally. And even the 
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state may some day be recommended for 
membership, although the condition 
of its general health will prohibit its 
being actually baptized. In this coun- 
try we’re afraid of that: So the kingdom 
comes even now, individually, nation- 
ally, internationally (Thank God). It 
is evident that there is and must be 
division of labor here, division of field. 
In this bringing of all men and the whole 
world to God, where does the church 
take hold and what shall it do? How 
shall the ministers do their best ? 

Dr. Parkes Cadman says, “If God is 
our Father, the Church is our Mother— 
the ally of earth as well as the oracle 
of heaven.” “The Church is our 
Mother.” The central task of the local 
church, I believe, is the building locally 
of a Christian fellowship, genuine and 
whole-hearted, made up of men, women, 
and children, and cheered and dominated 
by the sure presence of the Spirit of 
Christ, long ago promised and sent. 
It is a human brotherhood under a divine 
fatherhood. Christ’s own most dis- 
tinctive work in life was the building of 
such a brotherhood under fatherhood, 
such a Christian fellowship. In death 
he sealed his effort with his willing sacri- 
fice and ascended to reign over these 
local fellowships forevermore. It was 
hard work even for God’s own Son, 
but he wrought at it unflinchingly and 
largely won. Every mother’s son who 
shoulders (with God’s help) the building 
of such a fellowship and stays by it will 
sweat, as it were, great drops of blood. 
Peter and John and Paul followed their 
Master in the building of local Christian 
fellowships. Peter counsels, “Be ye all 
like-minded, loving one another as 
brothers.”’ John says, ‘Beloved, let us 
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love one another.” Paul entreats, “‘ By 
love, serve one another.”” The apostolic 
fellowship illustrated just the thing 
Christ purposed and the thing I have in 
mind. Let him who wishes to recall the 
spiritual warmth, joyousness, and power 
of that early fellowship read again Acts 
2:41-47. 

Now this Christian fellowship, locally 
active, was to be salt and light and 
leaven. “By this shall all men know 
that ye are my diciples,”’ said the divine 
Brotherhood-builder, “that ye have love 
one toward another.” By loving one 
another in the local households of faith 
we testify irresistibly to the reality and 


power of our Master, the Christian 


Lord of Love, and so others come to 
glorify God by beholding our good 
works. It has been well compared to 
the planting of colonies in the Roman 
provinces. They were put in foreign 
cities to leaven them with Roman ideas, 
ideals, and institutions. So we too may 
“colonize” for the kingdom and its 
Christ. It is in this way that God is in 
us, “reconciling the world to himself.” 
It is the distinctly Christian way. 

This genuine, effective, local Christian 
fellowship, human brotherhood under 
divine fatherhood, should be built with 
certain characteristics in mind. They 
are measures of its usefulness and tests 
of its power. However small it may be 
and whatever else it can be, it must be 
genuinely Christian. The Spirit of 
Christ, of love, of agressive good-will, 
must be in it. For if any fellowship 
“have not the Spirit of Christ it is none 
of His.” Its members must be like 
Christ or genuinely anxious to become 
like him; and the mainspring of the 
fellowship must be a joyous, unfailing 
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loyalty to Christ. It must be Christian. 
It should be compact and definite. The 
Christian fellowship gains nothing by 
being feverishly conciliating and hale- 
fellow-well-met. Let it stand upright 
in its integrity, with its loins girded up 
and face set forward. We do those we 
would help gross wrong by wheedling 
them into the belief that there’s nothing 
wrong with them. A certain sense of 
separation is vital. Avoid numbers to 
save compactness and cutting-edge. 
Let our brotherhood be positive and 
agressive, taking itself seriously, not 
too anxious to swallow up everybody in 
sight and afterward die from indigestion. 
What we are and what we believe and 
what we do are the real desiderata. 
What we are not and believe not and do 
not may largely be left on one side. 
Withal let us be tolerant. Let us be 
angry but sin not. We will not in 
Christianizing others suffer ourselves 
to contract their own Christlessness of 
spirit. 

Our local fellowship must be a spiritu- 
alizing fellowship. It will seek ever to 
bring to bear the sanction or displeasure 
of the Christian God in every life, in 
every relation, teaching every member, 
whether eating or drinking or doing any- 
thing whatsoever, to “do all to the glory 
of God.” The sense of timeless living 
will always be paramount. Human 
responsibility and divine assistance will 
not be allowed to fall forgotten. Sup- 
plementing this, growing healthily from 
it, will come the humanizing, socializing 
influence of our Christian fellowship. 
To every member “human” and 
“divine” must be forever linked. Not 
one will essay to worship God and remain 
unreconciled to a brother. This note of 


humanity, the social sense, is coming 
now into its own in multitudinous ways 
and unexpected places. All real Chris- 
tians will hasten it. Let us hear the 
voice of one who speaks forth the 
human claim of our everyday humanity: 


His face had the grimness of granite; 
It was bleached and bronzed by the sun, 
Like the coat on his poor, narrow shoulders; 
And his hands showed the work he had 
done. 
His dim eyes were weary and patient; 
And he smiled through his pallor and tan 
A wistful, sad smile, as if saying: 
“T’m only an average man. 


“T can’t be a hero or poet, 
Nor a dictator, wearing a crown; 
I’m only the hard-working servant 
Of those set above me. I’m down; 
I’m down, and it’s no use complaining; 
T’ll get on the best way I can; 
And one o’ these days’ll come morning 
And rest for the average man.” 


He wages all battles and wins them, 
He builds all turrets that tower 
Over walls of the city to tell 
Of the rulers and priests of the hour. 
Without him the general is helpless, 
The earth but a place and a plan; 
He moves all and clothes and feeds all, 
This sad-smiling average man. 


And such genuinely Christian fellow- 
ships will be dynamic. That is every- 
thing. In itself such fellowship satis- 
fies. It also empowers, for the Spirit 
of the Living God will be in it, in them 
all. God leaps to put himself into such 
instruments of his will. They save men 
and bring in his kingdom. They are 
known by their fruits. 

Here then is the God-assigned work of 
the local church. It accords with Christ 
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and the apostles. Here therefore is the 
central task of the ministers—the build- 
ing of Christian fellowships in their own 
communities. Of course there are num- 
berless things for the-minister to do or 
get done. A few years ago a noted 
minister declared the task of the minister 
“superhuman.” The tasks are, but 
“the task”’ need not be, God helping. 
Essentially the minister is a spiritual, 
a religious workman. That is his dis- 
tinctive work. It is enough. It is the 
nearest like God of any service. Often 
we would gain in effectiveness and useful- 
ness by strictly limiting our efforts and 
doing “this one thing.” God’s King- 
dom comes. The local Christian fellow- 
ship brings it in. The minister builds 
the fellowship. 

Real progress, Dr. C. E. Jefferson 
has said, comes by a groundswell. It 
is tidal, not eruptive. It is a slight 
mass-lift rather than fitful upheaval. 
It is so in building the fellowship. 
The minister as master-builder lays 
foundations, builds the superstructure, 
adds the tower. Before all and through- 
out all run spirit and tone and ideal. 
This is primary and of supreme impor- 
tance. Here the builder takes hold. 
For success, everything must be done 
religiously. The preaching, praying, 
teaching, visiting, planning—all must 
be done religiously. Otherwise the 
ward politician might be a most effect- 
ive assistant minister. The minister 
must be religious and a workman, gen- 
uinely so. 

He will build the fellowship in not 
less than four ways—by exemplifying, 
teaching, pastoring, and organizing. 
No effective fellowship will be built so 
long as he says by his actions, “ Brethren, 
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do as I say, not as I do.” He must go 
before and lead the way. Rather 
let him by his actions say, “Beloved, 
follow me even as I follow Christ.” 
In this matter of Christian fellowship 
he must be an example. 

“Thy soul must overflow 

If thou another soul would reach! 

It takes the overflow of heart 

To give the lips full speech. 

The minister builds by being a 
preacher-teacher. He is more than a 
preacher. He is more than a teacher. 
I shall only hint at the material. The 
most dynamic of all religious preaching 
and teaching has been “Christ and 
Him crucified.’”” The cross has never 


come into its own with preacher-teachers 
in these late days. The history of its 
interpretation has made us shy. But 
the social aspects of the cross have not 
yet been fully explained. Its boundless 
moral and social dynamic is far too little 


exploited. It surpasses all else in gener- 
ating “the mind: of Christ.” At the 
cross rich and poor, learned and un- 
lettered, join hearts and hands as no- 
where else. There they learn to love 
God and serve one another. Then their 
fellowship truly is with one another and 
with God and his Son Jesus Christ. 
The fellowship builder will preach and 
teach Christ crucified and the Living 
Lord. Wisely he will aim at Virtue and 
let the virtues come as fruit on the tree. 
He aims at the fundamental spirit, the 
essence of fellowship, the motive and 
heart distinctly Christian. He may well 
renew his use of the bone-and-sinew 
building Christian doctrines. They are 
his God-given possession and his tools. 
As their master, let him use them to put 
spiritual iron in anemic believers. Un- 
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qualifiedly let him preach them now. 
The whole world knows he’s right. 
Keep on the main tracks, though. To 
preach and teach side issues now is homi- 
cidal and treason against the Great 
King. And then many personal and 
social applications need to be pointed 
out. Having eyes, many people per- 
sistently see not. To open systemati- 
cally (though not pedantically) the eyes 
of the blind is still a function of apostle- 
ship. “The Covenant” of the local 
church should be unearthed and set in 
the heart of the fellowship. In all 
teaching and preaching the brotherhood- 
builder may profitably strive consciously 
to do these three things: (1) to clarify 
and convict, re-enforcing the consciences 
of all; (2) to idealize and emotionalize, 
giving connotations rich and constrain- 
ing to all Christian things and furnishing 
a church atmosphere where spirits ex- 
pand rather than shrivel; and (3) to 
organize and incarnate all willingness 
and good intentions. Less than this 
is partially to fail. 

The minister will, must, pastor the 
brotherhood, too largely a sisterhood. 
It is the shepherding ministry. He will 
need the shepherd heart, good sense, and 
much of the grace of God. A great 
English preacher once told some young 
men that God loved spinster ladies, and 
they would do well to leave it to him. 
So the Psalmist tells us that every be- 
liever may truthfully say, “The Lord 
is my Shepherd.” But he who has no 
shepherd but “the Almighty, high and 
lifted up,” will soon famish in the way. 
There are such abiding personal and 
social and religious gains in pastoring the 
flock that any earnest, Christlike, scien- 
tifically careful minister will not neglect 


it. If he does, sooner or later the fel- 
lowship he is building will disrupt. 
Besides being an exemplar, a teacher- 
preacher, and a pastor, he will for 
effectiveness organize the fellowship. 
Much of the interest and power gen- 
erated will be used up in wisely manning 
the organization itself. There are 
boards, committees, leagues, societies, 
and such auxiliaries to be kept usefully 
going. Then the Bible school offers 
opportunity unexcelled for service and 
enlistment. Still more pretentious out- 
side undertakings may be wise. Two 
ways here are open. The church may 
undertake orphanages, schools, missions, 
almost any uplifting service, to use its 
own workers and keep its soul alive, 
as well as to minister to need. Such is 
the great fellowship at the Temple 
Church in Philadelphia, led by Dr. 
Russell Conwell. But usually the wiser 
way is for the church to generate the 
interest and then send its workers into 
the unselfish ministries of community 
life. Such might be the Red Cross, 
Y.M.C.A., the hospital work, the school 
management, good government, and 
many such things. Such was Dr. Malt- 
bie Babcock’s useful ministry in Balti- 
more. Anyway a sense of reality will 
not abide in any Christian fellowship 
unless its members, like their Master, 
go about “doing good.” We must 
incarnate Him. 

So much for the central task of the 
minister. Build the fellowship, and 
God builds with you. As far as possible 
keep the organization simple and flexible, 
not incumbered uselessly, but pliable 
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to spiritual necessity. Watch that it be 
dynamic, warming every spirit of man 
by the present Spirit of God, and 
diffusing the Spirit of Christ. It will 
also be good statesmanship, for what 
builds the local brotherhood brings in the 
kingdom. As Dr. Frank Ballard has 
said, the churches still minister “the 
highest truth; the noblest character; 
the broadest, deepest sympathy; and 
the largest hope.” It is true, and in 
God’s economy in large part the kingdom 
comes through the life and service of the 
churches. In the churches the ministers 
lead. Theirs is a hard, glorious task and 
most worth while. It is God’s gift to the 
ministers. Organizing their time and 
effort around the central task they may 
launch into it. like men, true men; 
for God works with them. 

As Henry van Dyke faces life, so 
may we face our work of ministering: 


Let me but live from year to year, 
With forward face and unreluctant soul. 
Not hastening to, nor turning from, the 


goal; 

Not mouyning for the things that disappear 

In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 
From what the future veils; but with a 

whole 
And happy heart, that pays its toll 

To youth and age, and travels on with cheer. 

So let the way wind up the hill or down, 
Through rough or smooth, the journey 

will be joy 
Still seeking what I sought when but a 
boy, 

New friendship, high adventure, and a crown. 
I shall grow old, but never lose life’s zest, 
Because the road’s last turn will be the 

best. 
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We have been told that human nature cannot change, that it must always fight. From 
our point of view we venture to hope that slowly but surely the attitude of men’s minds 
changes as new interests develop. It is a part of the business of the church to lay emphasis 
upon those interests that look toward co-operation rather than hostility. And quite as 
fundamental is the duty of the church to develop a social-mindedness that is ready to 
sacrifice some of its privileges in the interest of larger social justice. As in so many other 
cases, the task of religion is fundamentally psychological. A world without good-will 


will be a world continually facing tragedy. 


Christianity has liberated the world, not 
as a system of ethics, not as a philosophy of 
altruism, but by its revelation of the power 
of pure and unselfish love. Its vital prin- 
ciple is not its code, but its motive. Love, 
clear-sighted, loyal, personal, is its breath 
and immortality. Christ came, not to save 
Himself, assuredly, but to save the world. 
His motive, His example, are every man’s 
key to his own gifts and happiness. The 
ethical code He taught may no doubt be 
matched, here a piece and there a piece, out 
of other religions, other teachings and phi- 
losophies. Every thoughtful man born with 
a conscience must know a code of right and 
of pity to which he ought to conform; but 
without the motive of Christianity, without 
love, he may be the purest altruist and yet 
be as sad and unsatisfied as Marcus 
Aurelius." 


The foregoing words from the pen of 
President Wilson merit the most serious 
consideration of every leader of Christian 
thought and action in the momentous 
days through which we are now passing. 
The allied nations and those associated 
with them have brought the world-war 


to a decisive and victorious close; the 
greater war against war remains yet to 
be won. It is entirely possible that a 
righteous peace might be concluded at 
the council-table. it is even possible 
that, once concluded, such a peace might 
be cautiously safeguarded by the pro- 
posed League to Enforce Peace, and yet 
that within a decade or generation 
another world-wide cataclysm of war 
might break upon us. No mere formal 
agreement, however solemnly assever- 
ated by the signatory powers, no mere 
preventive coalition, however prepon- 
derant the balance of power therein 
represented, would afford a certain guar- 
anty against a renewal of the world’s 
mad carnival of blood and fire. If when 
the terms of peace shall have been fixed 
and accepted, the fires which have been 
working such havoc during the past four 
years are to remain checked, to be sure, 
but unquenched and smoldering, we may 
expect them soon to blaze out in fury 
again. Ultimately, an enduring peace 
must rest, not upon coercive measures, 
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but upon mutual assent to fundamental 
principles of justice, of righteousness; 
and it must be broad-based on mutual 
good-will. That such general agreement 
and good-will do not obtain in the world 
today needs no demonstration. If they 
are to be made the determining motives 
of human conduct, they must be incul- 
cated with a superb insistence and in- 
carnated with utmost fidelity. Herein 
lies a staggering challenge to the church 
universal of Jesus Christ. The most 
worthy worship which the church can 
render to the Father who is in heaven is 
the dedication of its every energy to the 
task of ushering in the heavenly kingdom 
upon earth. In order that the church 
may be girded for its task, there is urgent 
need of clarification in the minds of 
Christians of things fundamental in the 
faith which they profess. In days when 
the hearts of men are in such a tumult 
of righteous wrath, if not of vindictive 
hate, it is well for Christians to ponder 
well the practical implications of the 
gospel of loving good-will, for precisely 
this good news lies at the heart of the 
Christian message. If Christianity is to 
complete the liberation of the world, it 
will do so, “not as a system of ethics, 
not as a philosophy of altruism, but by 
its revelation of the power of pure and 
unselfish love.” 

That such a revelation is the dis- 
tinctive mark of Christianity, the char- 
acteristic which sets it apart most clearly 
from all other religions, becomes increas- 
ingly apparent as one reflects upon the 
basic principles of the Christian faith. 
It is in the sacred books of any religion 
that one must look for the statement of 
faith and practice which distinguishes 
that religion, for sacred books are the 
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spiritual autobiographies written by 
developing religions while their dis- 
tinctive viewpoints are in process of 
formation. The statement therein 
found may not be formal, but it is 
certain to be fundamental and final. 
It is, therefore, altogether proper that, 
in an endeavor to determine the feature 
of the Christian religion which most 
clearly distinguishes it from other faiths, 
we rest our case upon the verdict of the 
Christian Scriptures. Inasmuch, more- 
over, as the New Testament is avowedly, 
and, be it said with no disparagement of 
the great religious value of the Old 
Testament, we believe, in our day con- 
fessedly, the superior and more authori- 
tative vehicle of revelation as compared 
with the Old Testament, it is quite as 
proper that the verdict of the New 
Testament regarding the essentials of 
Christianity be accepted as ultimate. 
Accordingly, it shall be the purpose of 
the following pages, by means of a study 
based chiefly upon data furnished by the 
New Testament, to support the thesis 
that Christianity is most accurately 
characterized as the religion of love. 
The appeal to the New Testament is 
not rendered necessary by absence of 
emphasis upon love in the teachings of 
ancient Israel’s religious leaders. Chris- 
tianity is not a religious saltant or sport; 
its founder emphatically denied that his 
was the mission of an iconoclast or 
revolutionist; he affirmed the funda- 
mental harmony of his message with 
those of lawgiver and prophet, repre- 
senting his work as the projection of 
theirs, not its repudiation. Reactionary 
he was, to be sure, but his reaction was 
against a regnant formalism in religion 
rather than against the historic faith of 
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Israel. It is not surprising, in view of 
this fact, to find in the Old Testament 
broad foundations for the Master’s 
teaching concerning the supremacy of 
love. Even the new commandment of 
John 13:34 is found by comparison with 
Mark 12:29-31 and Luke 10:27 and by 
reference to Lev. 19:18 to be new, not 
in that it is a command to the disciples 
to live in neighborly love, but in that it 
sets an incomparably higher test of that 
love than the one formerly specified. 
“Love one another as I have loved you”’ 
exalts a standard so much higher than 
that set forth in “love thy neighbor as 
thyself” that Jesus’ command might 
well be characterized as new. 

That the difference is one of emphasis 
and degree rather than of kind is readily 
apparent when reference is made to the 
treatment of love by Old Testament 
writers. Dr. Peter Lorimer has written: 


So far it is from being true... . that 
the Old Testament as compared with the 
New is almost exclusively a revelation of 
the severity rather than the goodness of God 
that it in fact contains a much larger number 
of ... . affecting appeals to human feel- 
ings in illustration of the Divine love than 
the New Testament. 


Prophet, historian, legalist, psalmist, 
and sage are at one in characterizing 
Jehovah their God as one who loves his 
chosen people with a never-changing 


love. The following are typical in- 
stances: “Jehovah appeared of old 
unto me, saying, Yea, I have loved thee 
with an everlasting love: therefore with 
lovingkindness have I drawn thee. 
Again will I build thee, and thou shalt 
be built, O virgin of Israel: again shalt 
thou be adorned with thy tabrets, and 
shalt go forth in the dances of them that 
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make merry” (Jer. 31:3-4); “Blessed 
be Jehovah thy God, who delighted in 
thee, to set thee on the throne of Israel: 
because Jehovah loved Israel for ever, 
therefore made he thee king, to do 
justice and righteousness” (I Kings 
10:9); “I beseech thee, O Jehovah, the 
God of heaven, the great and terrible 
God, that keepeth covenant and loving- 
kindness with them that love him and 
keep his commandments: let thine ear 
now be attentive, and thine eyes open, 
that thou mayest hearken unto the 
prayer of thy servant, which I pray 
before thee at this time, day and night, 
for the children of Israel thy servants 
... ” (Neh. 1:5-6a); “Jehovah is 
merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and 
abundant in lovingkindness 
lovingkindness of Jehovah is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting upon them that 
fear him and his righteousness unto 
children’s children; to such as keep his 
covenant, and to those that remember 
his precepts to do them” (Ps. 103:8, 
17-18); “I love them that love me; 
and those that seek me diligently shall 
find me” (Prov. 8:17). If it be objected 
that over against these passages which 
represent Jehovah as a God who loves 
his chosen people there can be set in 
sharp antithesis an array of passages 
wherein he is made to visit wrath upon 
the house of Israel, it is to be replied 
that the anger of Jehovah is ‘‘a reaction 
of rejected love which manifests itself in 
imparting suffering and pain on the one 
who rejects it, proving thereby that its 
rejection is not a matter of indifference 
toit.” Or if it be objected that Jehovah 
is a God of narrow national sympathies, 
lavishing his affection upon a single 
people while the countless millions 
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belonging to all other nations are the 
objects of his implacable hatred, it is to 
be replied that in the loftiest strains 
attained by writers of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures the chosen people are 
looked upon as achieving their God- 
given mission only in proportion as they 
shall prove to be “a light unto the 
Gentiles,” bringing them to the worship 
of the only true God, a God whose 
clemency toward them is guaranteed by 
the fact that he spared no pain to bring 
them to a knowledge of himself. 

As the prevailing Old Testament view 
of Jehovah discovers him as a God whose 
property it is always to have mercy and 
to love his people, so also do these writ- 
ings insist upon a reciprocal love on the 
part of the human recipient of divine 
favor, whether that recipient be an 
individual or a nation. The love of God 
for man is uniformly set forth as the 
exemplar and norm of the love that man 
owes to God. The Deuteronomist 
speaks in truly representative fashion 
when he asks, “And now, Israel, what 
doth Jehovah thy God require of thee, 
but to fear Jehovah thy God, to walk 
in all his ways, and to serve Jehovah thy 
God with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul?” (Deut. 10:12). This type of 
teaching is so prominent in Israel’s 
Scriptures that G. G. Finlay has been 
prompted to write: 

Love . . . . holds a unique place in the 
Israelite as compared with other religions, 
as it signifies the reciprocal affection of God 
and people. According to Greek philosophy, 
the gods are as much above human affection 
as inanimate things are below it; “for 
friendship demands reciprocity; but rela- 
tionship with God admits of no return of 
love, and therefore of no love in the 
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proper sense, for it would be preposterous if 
anyone said that he loves Zeus!” (Magna 
Moralia). 


But the Old Testament does not limit 
the sphere of love to reciprocal affection 
between God and man; it also inculcates, 
as a necessary concomitant of this, love 
of man for man. It is significant that 
the priestly law contained an article 
enjoining such love and linking the name 
of Jehovah with the command. In 
Lev. 19:18, already referred to, occur 
the words, “Thou shalt not take venge- 
ance, nor bear any grudge against the 
children of thy people; but thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself: I am 
Jehovah.” Nor is the love of man for 
man to be restricted in its exercise to 
those of one’s own race or nation. 
“Love ye therefore the sojourner; for 
ye were sojourners in the land of Egypt” 
is the admonition of the Deuteronomist 
(Deut. 10:19). This love should be 
constant and strong enough to weather 
any vicissitudes that life may bring, for 
“a friend loveth at all times; and a 
brother is born for adversity” (Prov. 
17:17). While the explicit statements 
in the Old Testament touching the love 
of man for man are much less numerous 
than those relating to the love of Jehovah 
for man and those enjoining a reciprocal 
love on the part of man for Jehovah, the 
order of social conduct contemplated 
by these writings as a whole presupposes 
a spirit of love regnant among men. In 
sharp contrast to the narrow racial 
prejudice and egotism of post-exilic 
Judaism, the main currents of Old 
Testament feeling are richly philan- 
thropic and altruistic. Nothing short 
of such an attitude could render possible 
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the prophetic social ideals, ideals which 
are attainable only in so far as the bear- 
ings of men toward each other are the 
expression of a profound respect for 
personality and a disposition of love. 
Had the dominant attitude of the leaders 
of the old order been other than this, 
certainly Jesus of Nazareth could never 
have felt himself to be the heir of their 
spiritual legacy. 

The New Testament is a great love 
story—the story of a loving God, a loving 
savior, a community of loving believers. 
This story is also a prophecy—a proph- 
ecy of a time when that community of 
believing brethren who dwell together in 
love shall embrace all of the sons of men. 
The essentially Christian conception of 
God might suffer the excision of any of 
its other elements without sustaining a 
loss in any degree comparable to that 
which would be entailed by the omission 
of love from the attributes which make 
up that conception. To be sure, much 
is made of God’s eternity, his holiness, 
invisibility, justice, truthfulness, omnip- 
otence, omniscience, omnipresence, su- 
premacy, unchangeableness, wisdom, 
long-suffering, faithfulness, uprightness, 
glory, and spirituality. These attributes 
go to make up a majestic deity, but 
subtract from them all that is expressive 
of the spirit of love and you have rather 
the austere God of Islam than the tender 
heavenly Father of Christian faith. 
Borden P. Bowne well said: “Not only 
must the object of worship be supreme 
reason and supreme righteousness, it 
must also be supreme goodness. This 
is a continuation of the somewhat nega- 
tive conception of righteousness into the 
positive conception of ethical love.’ 
* Personalism, pp. 296-97. 
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It is at this point, as Dr. Bowne further 
remarked, that religious thinking has 
most often come short, the non-Christian 


religions having conceived God as largely 


indifferent or selfish. It is at this very 
point of maximum weakness in other 
conceptions that the Christian view of, 
God reaches its highest development. 
This development is attained without 
doing violence to the other constituent 
attributes. The love of God does not 
compromise his justice or his righteous- 
ness; it complements the one and con- 
ditions the other. It is the white light 
in which all the other attributes are 
seen in due proportion and perspective. 
It is a blending of all the others, for 
“God is love.” 

One of the chief themes of New Testa- 
ment writers is the fatherly love of God. 
It is enforced directly and indirectly by 
express declaration and by parable. 
Passages which tell of this love which 
passeth understanding have been among 
the most priceless treasures of Christians 
in all ages. Its tenderness surpasses 
that of a mother for her babe; its 
strength exceeds that of a father for his 
son. From the early Pauline Epistles 
to the late Johannine writings it is an . 
ever-recurring theme. In the Johannine 
writings we find the most complete 
statement of the New Testament 
doctrine of love. “The Father loveth 
the Son, and hath given all things into 
his hand”’ (John 3:35); “For the Father 
loveth the Son and showeth him all 
things that himself doeth: and greater 
works than these will he show him, that 
ye may marvel” (John 5:20); “Even 
as the Father hath loved me, I also 
have loved you: abide ye in my love”’ 
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(John 15:9); “Therefore doth the 
Father love me, because I lay down my 


life, that I may take it again” (John 


10:17); “And the glory which thou 
hast given me I have given unto them; 
that they may be one, even as we are 
one; I in them, and thou in me, that 
they may be perfected into one; that 
the world may know that thou didst 
send me, and lovedst them, even as thou 
lovedst me” (John 17:22-23); “And I 
made known unto them thy name, and 
will make it known; that the love where- 
with thou lovedst me may be in them, 
and I in them” (John 17:26); “For 
God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish, but 
have eternal life’ (John 3:16); “Jesus 
answered and said unto him, if a man 
love me, he will keep my word: and my 
Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him, and make our abode with him”’ 
(John 14:23); “For the Father himself 
loveth you, because ye have loved me, 
and have believed that I came forth 
from the Father” (John 16:27); 
“Behold what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us, that we should 
be called the children of God” (1 John 
3:1a); “Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that he loved us, and 
sent his Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins” (I John 4:10); ‘We love, because 
he first loved us” (I John 4:19). Paul’s 
emphasis upon the love of God is very 
strong. “God commendeth his own 
love toward us, in that, while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us” (Rom. 
5:8); “Nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom. 8:39); 
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“But God, being rich in mercy, for his 
great love wherewith he loved us, even 
when we were dead through our tres- 
passes, made us alive together with 
Christ” (Eph. 2:4-5a). There is per- 
haps no more beautiful illustration of 
the love of God for man than is to be 
found in the parables of the Synoptic 
Gospels. Such parables as those of the 
Lost Coin, the Lost Sheep, and the 
Prodigal Son are too well known to 
require quotation or comment. They 
stand as luminous illustrations of the 
love of the great father-heart of God for 
his children. This love is ever reaching 
out to man and seeking to effect for 
him the consummate miracle of the 
divine indwelling and the ultimate bliss 
of eternal union with God. 

This outreaching passion of God for 
man finds its culminating expression in 
the incarnation of the Son. The purpose 
of the incarnation is repeatedly declared. 
That purpose is soteriological (John 
3:16). The statement of the divine 
purpose in effecting the incarnation 
clearly implies a revelatory office as the 
means of fulfilling the soteriological 
function. A saving faith presupposes 
an object commensurate with the sal- 
vation which it effects. This object is 
the divine revelation in Jesus Christ. 
Belief on the Son means the acceptance, 
vitally and practically, of his revelation 
of the Father. “No man knoweth the 
Son save the Father; neither doth any 
know the Father save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal 
him” (Matt. 11:27). The apostle Paul, 
in writing to the Corinthian congrega- 
tion, brings both the revelatory means 
and the soteriological motive to focus in 
the words, ‘‘God was in Christ recon- 
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ciling the world unto himself” (II Cor. 
5:19). The significance for our present 
study of the revelation of God in Christ 
is that Jesus Christ reveals God as love. 
Tennyson could have found no more 
fitting characterization of Jesus than 
“Strong Son of God, immortal love.” 
One of the most profound reasons why 
the Christian conception of God has 
superseded other conceptions and, in 
ever-increasing measure, is mightily 
gripping the hearts and minds of men is 
that this conception was not merely held 
up by its author as a perfect abstract 
ideal, but was actualized and visualized 
by him when he 
Wrought, 


With human hands, the creed of creeds, 
In loveliness of perfect deeds. 


Jesus’ creed of love held no precepts 
which he did not practice. He did not 
enjoin upon men an all-absorbing love for 
God without exemplifying such love in 
his total Godward bearing. The evi- 
dence of this love is to be found rather in 
Jesus’ conduct than in his verbal con- 
fession. The fourth evangelist gives 
Jesus’ declaration of the principle of 
love’s confirmation: “If ye keep my 
commandments, ye shall abide in my 
love; even as I have kept my Father’s 
commandments, and abide in his love” 
(John 15:10). A glance at the course 
of Jesus’ ministry shows how faithfully 
and how cheerfully he kept his Father’s 
commandments in an abiding spirit of 
love. “My meat is to do the will of 
him that sent me” (John 4:34); “Iam 
come down from heaven, not to do mine 
own will, but the will of him that sent 
me” (John 6:33). The fact that the 
accomplishment of the Father’s will led 
through want and misunderstanding and 
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hatred and persecution, culminating in 
an ignominious death, did not avail to 
dampen the ardor of that love or to 
engender the slightest revolt against the 
will that called for such a sacrifice. In 
the darkest hour of his life, the hour of 
his greatest battle, the hour of his dread 
decision, Jesus could say, “My Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me, nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
thou wilt’? (Matt. 26:39). This crown- 
ing act of filial obedience forever stamps 
Jesus as the incomparable exemplar of 
love for God. 

The spirit of infinite gentleness, of 
sympathy, and forbearance which 
marked the love of Jesus for the little 
band who gathered to him and the rest- 
less crowds that surged about him, 
forever stamps him as also the great 
exemplar of love for men. His love 
stood sure when the follower faltered or 
fell. It was in no sense conditioned 
upon the response, upon acceptance or 
rejection, on the part of its object. He 
felt himself bound by a tie of peculiar 
intimacy to those who sought to do the 
will of the Father. He expressed the 
tenderness of his feeling for such under 
the figure of the closest and dearest 
bonds of human relationship. While 
speaking to the multitudes, he was inter- 
rupted by one who said that his mother 
and brethren were without and wished 
to speak tohim. ‘But who,” he asked, 
“is my mother, and who are my breth- 
ren?” “And he stretched forth his 
hand towards his disciples, and said, 
Behold, my mother and my brethren! 
For whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father who is in heaven, he is my 
brother, and sister, and mother” (Matt. 
12:48-50; see also Mark 3:31-35; 
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Luke 8:19-21). The gospel narratives 
of Jesus’ life are replete with touching 
incidents illustrative of his tender solici- 
tude for the faithful few of these, his 
brothers and sisters. The love where- 
with he loved his own found fitting 
expression when, on the occasion of the 
last supper of which he partook with 
them, he girded himself with a towel, 
took a basin and washed their feet, in 
token of the fact that his mightiest 
mission was to minister to men. 

Deep and abiding as was his love for 
his immediate adherents, it was matched 
by the yearning passion which he lav- 
ished upon the indifferent multitudes 
and even upon malignant mobs. He 
longed to break down the barriers of 
indifference only that he might thereby 
bring to the restless hearts of the masses 
his own abundant joy and peace. No 
motive of pride, no desire for self- 
aggrandizement embittered the water 
of life which he freely offered to thirsty 
lips. He longed for the conquest of the 
world only that he might, in very truth, 
inaugurate the Kingdom of God on 
earth. Because of this yearning he, 
when he saw the multitudes, was moved 
with compassion for them, for they were 
distressed and scattered, as sheep not 
having a shepherd (Matt. 9:36). He, 
the good shepherd, came to be a door 
whereby the scattered sheep might find 
their way back to the fold from which 
they had wandered, even to lay down 
his life for the flock (John 10:1~-18). 
The heedlessness of the people never 
angered him, never broke the power of 
his passion for them. In the midst of 
the most scathing denunciation of scribe 
and Pharisee, when, in dread succession, 
he heaped woe upon woe on those who 
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sat in Moses’ seat, he poured out this 
jeremiad of a breaking heart: “O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killeth the 
prophets, and stoneth them that are 
sent unto her! how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not!” (Matt. 
23:37). 

Even more worthy of note than 
Jesus’ love for the indifferent was that 
which he exhibited for those who sought 
to discredit his claims, impeach his 
character, and subvert his every en- 
deavor. He was no empty theorist 
when he exalted the ideal of love for 
enemies and prayer for persecutors. 
The ideal which he commended to his 
hearers was the guiding principle of his 
own relationship with those who wished 
and worked him ill. Though beset on 
every hand by intrigue and duplicity 
and connivance, he refused to retaliate 
in kind. Though an enthusiastic popu- 
lace accorded him a triumph and hailed 
him with hosannas, he resolutely re- 
frained from availing himself of the 
physical force which would have matched 
swords with his persecutors at the sum- 
mons of any daring and zealotic leader. 
Then, after hate, incarnate in the 
machinations of bigots and the untamed 
fury of a mob, had done its worst, had 
mocked and scorned and scourged him, 
had nailed him hand and foot to a cross 
and held him up to the jeering derision 
of a multitude, he, from whose great 
heart no root of bitterness ever sprang, 
lifted up his voice and cried, “Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what 
they do.” Small wonder, then, that 


Paul should write: “I am persuaded, 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 


nor principalities, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor powers, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord” 
(Rom. 8:38-39). 

A religion following such a founder as 
Jesus Christ and worshiping such a God 
as the Father whom he made known 
could not be exclusive or esoteric. In 
such a religion, selfishness or egoism in 
any form would be a grotesque anomaly. 
Christianity is necessarily committed to 
strenuous altruism. A God whose deep- 
est concern is to win back the loving 
obedience of his erring children could 
not be acceptably worshiped by sordid 
lovers of self. A savior who made his 
life a golden altar of self-sacrifice could 
be fittingly followed only by those who, 
in losing their life, find life abundant, 
rich, and free. If this were not true, 
Christianity would be a pitiable paradox; 
in practice it would contradict its prin- 
ciple. If this were not true, Christian- 
ity as an abstract revelation would be 
sublime, but as a religion it would be 
utterly empty. The function of religion 
is not merely to make deity known. 
Religion is concerned with the inward, 
the outward, and the upward bearing 
of man. Christianity comes to its own 
in proportion as it effects in men an 
inner disposition, a manward and a 
Godward attitude which conform to 
those of the incomparable Christ. 
Christianity breaks down in tragic 
failure if there be not by reason of it the 
same mind in man which was also in 
Christ Jesus. 

That such was the conviction of the 
Master and those who labored with and 
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for him, the New Testament affords 
abundant evidence. Love for God is 
laid down as the sine qua non of the 
faith. Religionists have not been by 
any means unanimous in making such 
the necessary attitude of men toward 
God. George Malcom Stratton points 
out the fact that the essence of religious 
feeling has been variously represented as 
sympathy, antipathy, adoration, ‘‘sol- 
emn reaction,” “awe at the mysterious 
and unknown,” a feeling of dependence 
or of independence or of ability to 
accomplish self-sanctification, even a 
feeling that man is indispensable to the 
maintenance of the very gods them- 
selves! Whatever special features may 
mark the bearing of a Christian toward 
his God, these features must be mingled 
with a mighty and disinterested love. 
Jesus makes such a love the first duty of 
man, his command enjoining it taking 
precedence to every other command- 
ment. “The first of all the command- 
ments is, Hear, O Israel; the Lord 
our God, the Lord is one: and thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy strength” 
(Mark 12:29-30). Throughout the 
teaching of Master and apostle there is 
an ever-recurrent note of insistence upon 
this love. It is not simply a subjective 
state; it does not spend itself in mere 
ecstatic thrills of emotion, however much 
it may stir the fountain springs of the 
heart at their depths. It, like the love 
of Christ, finds its confirmation in con- 
duct. ‘Ye tithe mint and rue, and all 
manner of herbs, and pass over justice 
and the love of God” (Luke 11:42). 
“This is the love of God, that we keep 


t The Psychology of the Religious Life, pp. 341-42. 
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his commandments” (I John 5:3q). 
The one sufficient evidence of an indwell- 
ing love for God is outward conduct 
consonant with such love. 

Christianity, having affirmed and 
having revealed the love of God for man 
and having inculcated a requital of that 
love on the part of man, goes one step 
farther and makes the love of man for 
man organic in its law. When asked to 
name the first in importance among the 
commandments of the ancient law, Jesus 
unhesitatingly quoted the one concerning 
love for God; and then, in the next 
breath, he coupled with it the second 
greatest commandment, which must ever 
go linked to the first: “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself” (Mark 12:30- 
33). Ina parallel account of this inci- 
dent, recorded in Matt. 22: 34-40, we are 
told that Jesus closed the discussion 
with the words, “On these two com- 
mandments the whole law hangeth 
and the prophets.” This means, if 
anything, simply that in Jesus’ estima- 
tion the sum total of religion consists in 
practical obedience to these two cardi- 
nal commands. They are inseparable. 
The first cannot be obeyed while the 
second is ignored: ‘ But concerning love 
of the brethren ye have no need that one 
write unto you: for ye yourselves are 
taught of God to love one another” 
(I Thess. 4:9); ‘‘Whoso hath the 
world’s goods, and beholdeth his brother 
in need, and shutteth up his compassion 
from him, how doth the love of God abide 
in him ?”’ (I John 3:17); “Ifa man say, 
I love God, and hateth his brother, he 
is a liar: for he that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, cannot love 
God whom he hath not seen. And this 
commandment have we from him, that 
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he who loveth God love his brother 
also”’ (I John 4:20-21). On the other 
hand, faithful observance of the second 
is an infallible indicator of the first: 
“Beloved, let us love one another: for 
love is of God; and every one that loveth 
is begotten of God, and knoweth God’’ 
(I John 4:7); “He that loveth his 
brother abideth in the light, and there 
is no occasion of stumbling in him” 
(I John 2:10); ‘“‘We know that we have 
passed out of death into life, because we 
love the brethren” (I John 3:14); 
“Then shall the King say unto them on 
his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world: 
for I was hungry, and ye gave me to eat; 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink; 
I was a stranger, and ye took me in; 
naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick, 
and ye visited me; I was in prison, and 
ye came unto me..... And the King 
shall answer and say unto them, Verily 
I say unto you, inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of these my brethren, even 
these least, ye did it unto me” (Matt. 
25:34-40). Nor must this love be 
limited to those who return it in kind. 
Among the hardest sayings of Jesus are 
those in which he insists upon love for 
enemy and persecutor. It is hard for 
the human heart to smother the fires 
that flame up to blast with vengeance 
for inflicted wrong. But Jesus said 
“Love your enemies, do good to them 
that hate you, bless them that curse you, 
pray for them that despitefully use you. 
To him that smiteth thee on the one 
cheek offer also the other; and from him 
that taketh away thy cloak withhold not 
thy coat also. Give to every one that 
asketh thee; and of him that taketh 
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away thy goods ask them not again. 
And as ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye also to them likewise. And 
if ye love them that love you, what thank 
have ye? for even sinners love those 
that love them But love your 
enemies, and do them good, and lend, 
never despairing; and your reward shall 
be great, and ye shall be sons of the 
Most High: for he is kind toward the 
unthankful and evil” (Luke 6:27-35). 
A narrowly literal interpretation of this 
and other passages of similar tenor has 
led to all manner and kind of vagaries. 
Jesus has been classed as a milk-and- 
water peace-at-any-price pacificist and 
even as a cringing advocate of spineless 
and immoral nonresistance to rampant 
evil. Those who so construe the 
Master’s meaning must certainly forget 
his whip of small cords; they must quite 
ignore the fact that he was, from first to 


last, an undaunted protestant, that in 
the few short months of his ministry he 
hurled at buttressed wrong in every form 
a defiance so mighty that, after these 
nineteen centuries, the earth is still 


shaking with the shock of it. He who 
said, ‘It is impossible but that occasions 
of stumbling should come; but woe unto 
him, through whom they come! It were 
well for him if a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and he were thrown into 
the sea, rather than that he should cause 
one of these little ones to stumble” 
(Luke 17:1-2) was surely given to no 
soft and sentimental toleration for 
wrongdoing. When he adds, “If thy 
brother sin, rebuke him; and if he 
repent, forgive him” (Luke 17:3), he 
sanctions the righteous resistance of evil, 
resistance which is prompted by love. 


t Theodore Roosevelt in Fear God and Take Your Own Part, p. 55. 
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The principle of conduct here laid down 
is applicable alike to individuals and to 
nations. In the spirit of this injunction 
one could say with all emphasis, “Let 
this nation fear God and take its own 
part. Let it scorn to do wrong to great 
or small. Let it exercise patience and 
charity toward all other peoples, and yet 
at whatever cost unflinchingly stand for 
the right when the right is menaced by 
wrong which is backed by might.” But 
he must also be able sincerely to say, 
“We must not be vindictive, or prone to 
remember injuries; we need forgiveness, 
and we must be ready to grant forgive- 
ness. When an injury is past and is 
atoned for, it would be wicked to hold 
it in mind. We must do justice as the 
facts at the moment demand.”” A life, 
be it individual or national, which pro- 
ceeds on any other principle breaks down 
in tragic failure. In these last four 
years the world has witnessed the most 
stupendous vindication of Jesus’ prin- 
ciple that has been seen in all the sweep- 
ing centuries. Hate, the antithesis of 
his principle, hate systematically dis- 
seminated and inoculated into the very 
blood of a people, “hate of seventy 
millions, choking down,” hate hideously 
applied to practical human relations has 
had a superb opportunity to show the best 
that it could do,and that best was to bring 
on the most ghastly tragedy that has 
ever made heaven weep and hell rejoice. 

Surely the days are fulfilled when men 
should begin to learn the lesson of their 
age-long blundering. Surely the time 
is at hand when they shall seek a more 
excellent way. If so, a clarion call 
sounds for the Christian church, a call 
to proclaim the message of elemental 
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righteousness and love, fresh as it fell 
from the lips of him who spake as never 
man spoke before, as never man has 
spoken since the days of his flesh. In 
just such love as he proclaimed and 
exemplified lies the only surcease of 
sorrow for a distraught world. Without 
it, the letter of the law prevails—and 
kills; with it as the informing principle, 
the spirit rules with all its life-giving 
power. In its exercise the individual 
finds at once his richest joy and his 
greatest usefulness. In its practical 
exemplification society must find the 
only solvent capable of producing and 
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maintaining the fluency of the social 
order. Only in proportion as men, 
rooted and grounded in love, are strong 
inwardly to apprehend what is the 
breadth and length and height and 
depth, and to know the love of Christ 
which passeth the knowledge of the 
world, can the life of men be filled unto 
all the fulness of God. To effect such 
a plenitude of life is the challenge of this 
hour to the church of Jesus Christ. 
Only so can Christianity complete the 
liberation of the world and make the 
world safe for all things good and 
beautiful and true. 


SHALL WE DISCARD THE LIVING CHRIST? 


WALTER M. HORTON 
New York City 


Just when we are told that the world is not interested in theology we find ourselves 
confronted by theology, for however we may obscure the issue, the present situation of the 
world proposes the question as to whether Jesus’ teaching is idealistic speculation or 
divine revelation. That is to raise the old christological discussions in a new form, 
pragmatic rather than metaphysical. The Jesus who is a memory is different from the 


Jesus who is a present divine power. 


Nothing has been more characteristic 
of the Christian religion from the time 
of Paul to the present day than the 
belief that its founder is not dead but 
alive; and not only alive but active in 
this present world, so that believers may 
point definitely to this and that as his 
specific work and even meet him face 
to face in real, immediate communion. 
I say from the time of Paul; for to the 
primitive Jewish Christians, Jesus was 
not an immanent world-spirit in any 


such sense. He was alive but inacces- 
sible until his second coming on the 
clouds of heaven. The Holy Spirit 
poured out upon his disciples and the 
power of his Name in healing and exor- 
cism were gifts of his, to be sure, but 
they were not conceived to be evidence 
of his presence on earth. He was not 
the Holy Spirit; he sent it down from 
heaven. It was Paul’s experience on 
the Damascus road that changed the 
conception of Christ for all future Chris- 
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tians. Christ there was revealed not 
to him, by some rending of the heavens, 
but “in him,” as he tells the Galatians 
(Gal. 1:15, 16) in describing his conver- 
sion. In other words, it seems likely 
that Paul conceived of Christ as imma- 
nent, as well as transcendent, and im- 
mediately present in the hearts of 
believers. In his immanent aspect 
Christ was a cosmic spirit, in the same 
category of existence with the demonic 
spirits and angels who peopled Paul’s 
universe. As a man could be possessed 
by a demon, so he could be possessed 
by Christ. To the end of Paul’s life 
there remained a definite object called 
Christ in his inner consciousness, which 
was the controlling center of his life. 
Paul felt that all he had to do was to 
let this possessing spirit act through 
him and he could not go wrong. He 
was unable to live up to his ideals 
through his own strength; but now that 
difficulty was over, for he was not Paul 
any longer, but Christ, just in so far 
as he remained united in intimate 
fellowship with his guiding spirit. 

This belief was the source of Paul’s 
amazing energy, self-confidence, and 
influence; and in one form or another 
it has been a part of Christian belief 
ever since. It has never been thor- 
oughly understood, of course. The 
Greek church degraded it from a spiri- 
tual to a physical concept and made 
the sacraments the only method of 
participating in the divine nature of 
Christ, thus removing the personal com- 
munion which was the heart of Paul’s 
religious life. The Latin church inter- 
preted Paul’s mystic “faith” in Christ 
as requiring merely assent to the doc- 
trines of the church, which is the body 
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of Christ. Nowhere was it recognized 
that to Paul the Holy Spirit and Christ 
meant one and the same thing. Still 
there were always genuine “Christ- 
mystics” both in the East and in the 
West, though their communion with 
Christ was seldom practically fruitful 
like Paul’s; and when finally Luther 
set justification by faith at the center 
of Protestant theology, Paul’s experi- 
ence became the typical Protestant 
experience. The living Christ is today 
a more essential part of what we call 
the “evangelical” religious experience 
than is the Jesus of the Gospels. It is 
the living Christ who converts and re- 
generates men in the Bowery Mission; 
whose spirit moves men at Billy 
Sunday’s meetings; who is the source 
of moral power to millions of humble 
Christians the world over. If we were 
to ask for a definition of Christianity 
from the rank and file of church mem- 
bers, there would be a large group that 
would answer: “Moral regeneration 
and sanctification through the power 
of the living Christ.” 

What is this experience of the living 
Christ, and how is it related to the 
person of the historic Jesus? I suppose 
it might be described as the reinforce- 
ment of the individual will by conscious 
and continual submission to the per- 
sonal influence of a personified ideal— 
an ideal which, moreover, the believer 
feels to be grounded in the nature of 
things and really as well as imagina- 
tively present in power. I have said 
nothing about the relation of this ideal 
to the actual character of Jesus of © 
Nazareth, because very often, if not’ 
generally, the ideal is derived from else- 
where. What seizes and transforms the 
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drunkard is the ideals he was taught 
in childhood. What a youth yields to 
' when he joins the church is the moral 
standard prevalent in his church—very 
often copied from the popular morality 
of the district. Sometimes conversion 
is an even more fundamental overturn 
than this, a recrudescence under some 
favoring stimulus of the deep-lying 
social instincts, too long suppressed 
under a mass of selfish impulses and 
habits. In such cases the Christ who 
redeems is the parental instinct itself, 
the spirit of love that lies dormant in 
us all, the “light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.” In 
one or another sublimated form this 
instinct is appealed to in practically all 
experiences of the living Christ that are 
ethically fruitful like Paul’s, and not 
merely mystical. It is powerfully or 
feebly fostered by the more or less 
vigorous moral consciousness of the 
local church. 

The living Christ is a composite pho- 
tograph of the best Christians the new 
convert sees about him. He is the em- 
bodiment of that group consciousness 
of the church which—when in times of 
stress it is sufficiently aroused to order 
—is known as the Holy Spirit. Speak- 
ing theologically then the living Christ 
is the more or less perfect incarnation 
of the eternal Logos, or Spirit of Love, 
which results when a man comes under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit speaking 
through the church. This incarnation 
is achieved by the continual influence 
of the ideal upon the actual. The ideal 
of yesterday is the actuality of today; 
the ideal of today is a new and more 
glorious thing. This ever actualized, 
ever glorified ideal is the living Christ. 
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“And all of us, with unveiled faces, 
reflecting like bright mirrors the glory 
of the Lord, are being transformed into 
the same likeness, from one degree of 
radiant holiness to another, even as 
derived from the Lord the Spirit.” 
(II Cor. 3:18, Weymouth’s transla- 
tion). 

We are ready now to consider 
whether the name “living Christ” is 
appropriate; in other words, whether 
the historic Jesus is in any sense to be 
found in this ideal figure. That is a 
very hard question to answer unequiv- 
ocally. In the first place, even if one 
happens to attribute to the living Christ 
a character precisely like that of the 
historic Jesus, does the historic Jesus 
really speak to him in that ideal figure ? 
Is there an objective reality to the living 
Christ, or is this but a figment of the 
imagination? Very much depends on 
our conception of the relation of the 
great souls of the past to present his- 
tory. Are the immortal dead kept in 
some air-tight heaven where earth’s 
hum can never reach them, or can they 
still do something to direct the stream 
of history in which they once so nobly 
struggled? To ask that question is 
to realize that even those of us who 
hold most firmly to the doctrine of — 
immortality have not fitted it into 
our new conception of the universe. 
It is an anomaly, an excrescence, and 
gives us no help in the formulation of 
other doctrines. Personally I think 
that no immortality would be worth 
keeping unless one could continue to 
strive for the same causes that one now 
serves, and continue to be part of the 
same process of social evolution as now. 
If Jesus is in any sense working in this 
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world today, it is in the continual out- 
cropping of that parental instinct of 
love of which he is the chief embodi- 
ment in history, and more especially in 
the lives of those who strive to work 
out the principle of love to its ultimate 
consequences in an ever-changing envi- 
ronment. 

Why cannot we Protestants adopt the 
Catholic doctrine of the “communion 
of saints” and believe that there is no 
real gap between the churches on earth 
and the church in heaven, but that the 
living and the dead form one body, 
with Christ as head, bound together in 
such intimate union that the moral 
victory of one is the moral victory of 
all? For me there is no intellectual 
impediment to such a view. I must 
admit, however, that, though I do not 
find the objective identity of the living 
Christ and the historic Jesus logically 
inconceivable, the subjective variations 


in the conception of the living Christ 
actually held by Christians are so great 
as to make it difficult to affirm such 


identity. ‘Christ’ is simply the reflex 
of local moral codes, if we are to judge 
from appearances; and often enough 
he is made to act as the protagonist of 
pharisaic ideals that the Jesus of history 
fought against all his life. I should like 
to observe, nevertheless, that the same 
variation of subjective judgment exists 
with reference to our conception of God 
and our conception of the historic Jesus; 
and in neither case do we conclude 
that no objective reality gives rise to 
these fluctuating subjective estimates. 
I am strongly inclined to assert that 
there is a present reality working in the 
world which is substantially identical 
with the personality of Jesus of Naza- 
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reth. The lines along which identity 
can be traced are the following: 

1. With a very considerable propor- 
tion of Christians the basis of their 
conception of the living Christ is the 
picture of Jesus which they find in the 
Gospels. Jesus thus lives in their minds 
substantially as he lived in Galilee, 
though of course the picture is very 
imperfect. If there be no such thing as 
personal immortality, Jesus has at least 
this immortality of influence. 

2. The personality of Jesus was, as 
John put it, the incarnation of the 
Logos. We might say that it was the 
supreme example of a character based 
on the parental instinct, in which all 
the social instincts had free play, and so 
there was no warping or frustration of 
original human nature, as all instincts 
were given their due place as ministers 
to the central purpose of love. Now 
original human nature is the same today 
as it was in Jesus, and in each of us it 
is striving to work itself out into the 
same harmonious and satisfying pattern 
of life that we see in him—not identi- 
cally the same, no doubt, but the same 
in general type. Or, as John would 
say, the Logos which was incarnate in 
Jesus seeks to reincarnate Himself in us. 

3. There is besides what is commonly 
called the “operation of the Holy 
Spirit,” that sense of moral guidance 
which many Christians have. It is 
true, as I have already pointed out, 
that this is largely the product of loca; 
and temporary moral codes; but so 
great was the initial impress of Jesus’ 
personality upon his followers that I 
cannot think that its effects have ever 
ceased, and even when we do not con- 
sciously go to the Jesus of history for 
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guidance and inspiration we are getting 
from a thousand sources his own 
personal influence, transmitted from 
generation to generation of Christians. 

4. Finally, we see in Jesus a revela- 
tion of the eternal God. Jesus may 
have ceased to exist, or may have 
passed beyond our ken, but the same 
God who meets us in Jesus’ life meets 
us in the life of the world today. 

Here the question at once arises, 
however, whether communion with the 
living God is not so all-inclusive an 
experience that it makes unnecessary 
the whole conception of the living 
Christ; whether, in fact, the experience 
of the living Christ does not weaken 
our sense of God and blur the picture of 
the historic Jesus at the same time, and 
so is to be discarded for religious and 
moral reasons. Now I quite agree that 


the all-inclusive experience is the expe- 
rience of God, and all other experiences 


should minister to it if they are to be 
worth fostering. What I do not agree 
with is the tendency to remove all inter- 
mediaries between God and man. I 
think God is best seen, in fact only 
seen, through intermediaries, and that 
therefore a “thick” philosophy, as 
James would say, gives a much richer 
sense of God’s presence than a “thin” 
philosophy, as well as according much 
better with the facts of life in all their 
variegated beauty. The more forms in 
which we visualize God, the better, pro- 
vided they lead us up to the fountain- 
head. This I believe the conception of 
the living Christ is able to do in its 
own peculiar way, so that it deserves 
to be kept distinct from other concep- 
tions. There is and always will be a 
place for an idealized Jesus, in whom 
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are embodied the ideals of our own day, 
as well as the qualities which we admire 
in the historic Jesus. If we have such 
an ideal and recognize its distinctness 
in certain respects from the historic 
Jesus, we shall not be led into the error 
of reading our ideals back into the 
historic Jesus. We shall be able, as 
Gerald Birney Smith suggests, to treat 
Jesus as we treat the Bible, with 
perfect intellectual candor, not requir- 
ing him to conform to our ideals, but 
giving him liberty to be what he may 
be. If personal immortality be a fact, 
and Jesus really is working in the 
world today, we must suppose his ideals 
to have developed to meet the changing 
vicissitudes of history, just as the 
conception of the living Christ, the 
embodiment of the Christian ideal, has 
developed in the consciousness of the 
church. 

The question is indeed open whether 
it be not better to discard the historic 
Jesus than to discard the living Christ. 
The living Christ is a safe guide for 
today, for he embodies ideals that 
have been painfully achieved since the 
time of Jesus; but the historic Jesus 
has nothing definite to say to us on 
some of the greatest questions of 
our day—international questions, social 
questions, and the like. It may be that 
he lived a perfectly sinless life two 
thousand years ago, but how does that 
help us, who have to live under such 
different conditions? Now I do not 
feel any great force in these arguments. 
The historic Jesus is just as much our 
prophet and Savior as he ever was, and 
he is absolutely necessary to our guid- 
ance and salvation at two vital points 
where the living Christ fails us: 
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1. It makes a tremendous difference 
that Jesus really lived; that the ideals 
which he represented in his teaching 
were really proved practicable in his 
life. It is this that makes him our 
Savior, that under typical human con- 
ditions he met and mastered the forces 
of evil to which most of us yield. 
‘Conditions have changed somewhat, it 
is true, but the fundamental evils that 
killed Jesus’ body but could not kill 
his spirit are with us today, as Rausch- 
enbusch makes so plain. At critical 
points in our moral history, when we 
are tempted to give up our ideals and 
yield to expediency, it is the historic 
Jesus alone that can give firmness to 
our wavering wills and minds. If the 
living Christ can do this it is only be- 
cause we are firmly convinced that none 
of these new Christian ideals are out of 
harmony with the ideals which the 
historic Jesus successfully incarnated. 
Without the historic Jesus as its firm 
foundation the conception of the living 
Christ is powerless to help us in such 
crises. 

2. It is to the historic Jesus that we 
go for new ethical insight into new social 
situations. Hermann is quite right in 
his observation that as a rule the living 
Christ does not free our souls and lure 
them on to new heights of perfection 
as the historic Jesus does. The living 
Christ gives us a vivid realization of 
the ideals we already hold, and helps 
us to live up to them; but when new 
moral issues arise he cannot help us. 
It is an easily verifiable fact that mem- 
bers of evangelical churches who make 
most of the doctrine of the living 
Christ are remarkable for moral vigor 
but lacking in ethical discrimination. 
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What they need is a more intensive 
study of the character of the historic 
Jesus. If that will not convict them 
of sin and make ethical reformers of 
them, nothing will; not even the study 
of ethics will do it so well, for there is 
more in the personality of Jesus than 
ever has been or even can be crammed 
into a system of ethics. ‘What would 
Jesus do in this situation?” is very near 
to the final rule of conduct, even though 
the historic Jesus never found himself in 
that situation; for as the classic embod- 
iment of the attitude of love there is 
something finally authoritative about 
the ethical pattern of his life, about the 
attitude in which he stands over against 
his environment. He is not to be taken 
as anarbitrary authority; his own exam- 
ple is opposed to such a procedure; but 
he is to be made an inspiring counselor 
and guide in our own efforts to solve 
ethical problems. 

Experience has taught most of us 
that in Jesus are to be found truths 
that we afterward discover running 
through all life and blazoned across the 
face of the heavens—but we should 
never have found them in life if we had 
not first found them in Jesus. Experi- 
ence has taught us that on the whole 
it is safe to trust Jesus’ principles—his 
central principles, that is—even when 
it is impossible at first to verify them 
in life; for many times a persecuted 
sect like the Quakers, by steadfast ad- 
herence to ridiculed and apparently 
impracticable ethical principles which 
they believed they found in Jesus, has 
at length proved that these principles 
are practicable. As long as Jesus con- 
tinues to do this for us he is our supreme 
prophet. 


I must still insist, however, that 
alongside the conception of the historic 
Jesus, and constantly interacting with 
it, we need to retain the conception of 
the living Christ; for it keeps before 
our minds in vivid form the whole body 
of ideals that have developed in the 
course of Christian history as the ne- 
cessary result of the reaction of Jesus’ 
spirit upon changing social environ- 
ments, and it gives us moral power to 
live up to them. If there is one thing 
that we miss in the liberal Christianity 
which more and more prevails, it is that 
sense of the presence of a great sustain- 
ing moral power which used to be the 
glory of the evangelical churches. Ethi- 
cal sensitiveness is here aplenty in the 
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liberal movement, but I am not so sure 
about moral power. If this diagnosis 
be correct the conception must be 
rescued. It must of course be con- 
stantly corrected and replenished by 
comparison with the Jesus of the 
Gospels, as conscience is constantly 
corrected by reflection and by new in- 
sight into one’s own deepest desires; 
but it can no more be done away with 
than conscience itself. The living 
Christ is the most vital and intimate 
form in which God comes to us; and 
in all but the more extreme and doubt- 
ful cases his voice—which is at once the 
voice of God, of Jesus, and of the Spirit 
in the church—should be for us authori- 
tative. 


THE WORLD-WAR AND THE FUTURE OF 


THEOLOGICAL STUDY IN 


THE 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING LANDS 


REV. WILLIAM H. WALKER 
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The theological scholarship of Germany will ultimately be judged from the point of 
view of science rather than of merit. A theology is no worse because it has been used by 
Germany. This seems self-evident, but there is another fact that is also self-evident— 
that we are coming to see that there has been another line of theological development which, 
while it is as surely scientific as that of Germany, has possessed the unique quality of 

having been developed from the point of view of people as well as of subject-matter. 
German theology has never really found its way into German preaching, and German 
theological scholarship has never taken a large place in the German social attitude. But 
British theological scholarship, on the other hand, has been developed from the point of 
view of the religious life itself. We believe that Dr. Walker has called attention to an 
important matter in the article which follows. 


Among all the reconstructions and 
readjustments which must come out of 
the Great War, those of the religious 
world take no subordinate rank. It is 
still a question how profound a revolu- 
tion may there take place. Will men 
realize more profoundly their need of 
God, or will the war result in the re- 
inforcement of the trend toward materi- 
alism? If there be a turning toward 
God, will it be toward the Father re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ, or will there be an 
attempt at eclectism in faith? What 
change in attitude toward the church 
may come out of the war? What will be 
the final judgment of men on the way 
in which the church has met the chal- 
lenge of the war? Will it be that the 
church has proved itself adequate to the 
emergency, that the spitit of ministra- 
tion so much in evidence has been the 
fruit of the church’s ministry, or will it 
be that the church has been weighed in 


the balance and found wanting? Faith 
has its answers to these queries, but 
answers based upon scientific induction 
would seem hazardous at present. 
Meanwhile there is another question 
of deep interest to the Christian scholar, 
and that is as to the future of theological 
thought. ‘“ Theological” is here used in 
its wider sense as covering all scientific 
study of religious questions. The prob- 
lem has its chief significance with re- 
lation to the thought of English-speaking 
lands. They have come to an un- 
questioned hegemony in the struggle 
against autocracy and militarism. How 
far will they hold that hegemony, now 
that the victory has been won, and what 
will be its scope? Wiil it reach beyond 
the domain of politics into those of 
commerce, industry, social organization, 
and intellect? Things are going to 
happen in France, in Italy, in the Slavic 
world, in Germany herself; but at the 
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present time it is impossible to see how 
all this can rival in significance what is 
to come to pass in Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia, and the United 
States. Hence the theme of this paper. 

At the outset we are confronted by 
the fact that for over a century we have 
been dependent upon Germany for 
leadership in theological study. The 
initiative in theological study passed to 
Germany at the Reformation, was chal- 
lenged for a time by Geneva under 
Calvin, but passed definitely and con- 
fessedly to Germany when, after the 
bankruptcy of empiricism in Hume, 
Kant at the close of the eighteenth 
century promulgated the critical philoso- 
phy. Since that time the world has 
been studying, discussing, criticizing, 
and accepting, or else rejecting, German 
thought. At one extreme was the tacit 
assumption that Germany had spoken 
the last word in theology and all related 
lines, and that we of the Anglo-Saxon 
world must absorb and reproduce it. 
At the other extreme was the assumption 
that everything which came from Ger- 
many was necessarily rationalistic and 
skeptical, and that it was our duty to 
refute it. Positively or negatively Ger- 
many dominated the field. Long before 
Pan-Germanism became a political ideal 
the autocracy of German thought in the 
theological realm had been established. 
We read German books, we made our 
pilgrimages to Berlin or Leipzig or 
Heidelberg as to a theological Mecca, 
we sat at the feet of her great thinkers, 
and we accepted German ideas, or 
let our own be determined by our re- 
action to them. A sort of hypnotism 
was upon us, a German hypnotism. 
Those alone may speak with perfect 
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freedom of these things now who have 
themselves felt the spell of German 
scholarship, for into their judgment 
there can enter nothing of unsym- 
pathetic jealousy of things German. 
Those who have had that experience 
have no need to be ashamed of it now in 
view of what has just been said. It 
would be base ingratitude now to deny. 
the world’s indebtedness to the land of 
Kant, Hegel, Bauer, and Wellhausen. 

It is evident, however, that in the 
altered world of tomorrow Germany 
can never again be what she has been in 
the past. For one thing, there is the 
frightful toll of life which she has paid. 
Who can tell how many future Fichtes, 
Lotzes, Dorners, Ritschls, have been slain 
in battle? All the lands engaged have 
paid their toll of precious life, but in the 
end Germany’s loss will be the heaviest. 
Further it would seem that it will be 
impossible for her to maintain her uni- 
versities on their old princely scale. 
The impoverishment of the land, the 
enormous restitution which must be 
made, the depression consequent on 
defeat, all will have their influence. 

More striking than all, however, is 
the fact that the German spell is broken. 
Harnack may be as brilliant after the 
war as he was before, and there may arise 
new Harnacks equally brilliant, but not 
at least in generations can they command 
the confidence and enthusiasm which 
they have had in the past. The soph- 
istry of German politics will cast a 
sinister shadow over German scholar- 
ship, and he will be a daring man who 
will make a pilgrimage to Berlin to get 
the final word on any subject. 

Shall we ever lose what Germany has 
already given to us? Is it conceivable 
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that we shall ever forget the lesson that 
Luther taught, that salvation is by 
faith in Jesus Christ? We shall deepen 
and broaden our conception of faith, and 
we shall grow enormously in our knowl- 
edge of Jesus, but we can no more lose 
the new conception of the life with God 
which Luther gave than we can lose 
Jesus himself from human history. 
Nor can we lose the demonstration which 
Kant gave that the true realm in which 
to find God is not that of metaphysical 
speculation but that of the moral life. 
Nor can we lose the new definition of 
religion which came from Schleier- 
macher, that it is not a theory but a 
feeling, not a thing primarily of head 
but a thing of heart. And how can we 
forget the great message of German 
idealism as it advances with majestic 
steps from Leibnitz to Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel, and then through 
Lotze to Eucken, or to the neo-Kantians 
and neo-Hegelians of England and 
America! What have we to put in its 
place? Not pragmatism, empiricism 
grown modest, no longer attempting to 
be a philosophy but merely a sublimated 
prudential platform made to do duty asa 
philosophy. Not Bergsonism, with its 
wild dashes at truth and utter lack of 
consistency; for Bergsonism has no room 
for God. Its Supreme Being is a sort of 
superhuman dilettante, experimenting 
with the world to see how it goes and 
what can be done with it, and using man 
as laboratory assistant and laboratory 
material. He who would keep out of the 
slough of materialism finds himself ever 
on the track of the great German 
idealists. 

Nor is reaction to be feared in the 
realm of biblical scholarship. To those 
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who have sat in darkness and to whom a 
great light has arisen, it matters not that 
the guides who led them to the mountain 
peaks whence they saw it have them- 
selves been misled by their guides in the 
fields of national and international 
politics. Nothing can ever take from 
them the broadened, deepened, enriched 
Bible which is now theirs. Nothing 
can ever drag them back into the Stygian 


darkness of infallibility, inerrancy, and 


the like; and they are entirely content 
with the progress of the diffusion of the 
light into all the abodes of darkness. 
These things are theirs, and nothing 
can ever take them away. The breaking 
of the spell of the name German might © 
once have retarded progress or brought 
on reaction. It cannot do it now. 
These men have seen for themselves 
and need not that any should tell them, 
not even German scholars. 

Entirely apart from the effect of the 
war, there is reason to believe that the 
great days of German theology had gone 
by. Fountains of inspiration always 
run dry in time. Has not that fate be- 
fallen a land which can put Thus Spake 
Zarathustra in place of Kant’s Essay 
on Universal Peace, whose Old Testament 
scholarship has within a generation 
produced nothing noteworthy save Pan- 
Babylonianism, and whose newest theol- 
ogy is that of Tréltsch and the Religions- 
geschichtliche Schule? Eucken himself 
was a survival rather than a symptom. 
Now comes the war to complete the par- 
alysis of German theological thought. 

Are we of English speech in position 
to open fresh fountains? Can we take 
the leadership which Germany has lost ? 
Have we any powers and capacities 
which make us equal to that task? 


He must needs be a discoverer him- 
self who is to predict the problems and 
movements which are to arise. There 
are however some general facts which 
those less gifted may note. 

The writer had the privilege, aiter 
two years in the atmosphere of a German 
university, of attending a summer school 
of theology in historic Oxford. The 
giants of the English theological and 
philosophical world were largely there— 
Fairbairn, Seth, Bruce, George Adam 
Smith, Sanday, Robertson, Ryle, John 
Watson, with Edward Caird and Wallace 
in the background. It was a feast, a 
vision, an inspiration; but the sudden 
’ transition brought the difference of at- 
mosphere into sharp contrast. There 
was no difference in general in funda- 
mental viewpoint. Oxford was quite 
as critical as Germany. Yet there was 
a difference. 

First, at Oxford there was the passion 
of it all. These religious questions 
were not cadavers to be remorselessly 
dissected. They were souls pulsating 
with life, big with destiny. They must 
be,brought tomen. Religion in its high- 
est interpretation must be vitalized to 
the multitudes. The attitude of lec- 
turers and hearers alike was, How may 
we get down through this vast mass of 
new learning to the meaning of it all for 
our everyday religious living? The 
gathered throng of ministers was com- 
posed not of mere scholars searching 
after truth but of preachers seeking a 
message and power to give it to men. 
Over against this put the experience of a 
German theological student, now on the 
faculty of one of the universities. He 
had been invited by one of the pastors to 
preach an Easter sermon, but as an 
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unordained man had been obliged to sub- 
mit his sermon in advance to the super- 
intendent of that district and had been 
informed by that functionary that he 
would allow no such heresies to be 
preached in his district. When the 
matter was reported to one of his pro- 
fessors his comment was, “It was en- 
tirely unnecessary for him to say those 
things in a sermon. I believe the same 
as he does, but I would never put it in a 
sermon to the common people. If I 
had to preach an Easter sermon, I 
would preach it so that they would never 
know the difference between my views 
and the ordinary ones.” There it is. 
The theology of the German universities 
is an esoteric affair, something for the 
inner circle of scholars to amuse them- 
selves with. The common people are 
accursed, for they know not the higher 
criticism and the manipulation of the 
Ritschlian value judgments. It is the 
curse of German life all through. It 
knows not democracy. 

Do we not see distinctly the result 
of that attitude of mind in one realm of 
thought? The social movement in Ger- 
many is almost exclusively political. 
We have made it religious. He who 
would study sociology in its religious 
bearings, in the light which it casts 
upon the practical program of Christian- 
ity, must not go to Germany. It has 
never had anything to teach him. 
There social reorganization has been 
altogether a matter of national efficiency, 
or a sop to keep the proletariat quiet, or 
else, on the part of the Social Democrats, 
a revolt against the whole existing order 
of things, religion along with the rest. 

Is it wide of the mark to infer that 
another line of theological advance in 
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this country has come out of our religious 
democracy, namely, that of religious 
psychology? In that new science, or 
department of a science, we are in the 
lead here in America. Hall, James, 
Starbuck, Coe, Ames, Leuba—what 
German names are to be put alongside 
them? It is a large task which we have 
undertaken. Its results may well react 
on all our thought and bring forth a new 
school of theology. 

Only one point of difference has been 
mentioned between the atmosphere of 
Oxford and that of Germany, and that 
altogether in favor of the English-speak- 
ing world. The other contrast was not 
so favorable. In Germany scholars were 
asking only one question, ‘What is the 
truth?”” They were ready to go any- 
where where truth led them. That that 
truth upset all their confessions and 
carried them away from all their tra- 
ditional practices never disturbed them. 


The confessions and practices remained 
as a part of the machinery of government 
and were highly useful in the case of 
women, children, and peasants. Schol- 
ars were left free, therefore, to roam 
and browse as they would. Nothing 


practical would come of it. In Oxford 
there was always a tone of apology, 
a look over the shoulder to see how this 
new truth stood related to what had 
once been conceived to be truth, a 
timidity about going to the roots of 
things. As far as this grew out of a 
recognition of the fact that ultimately all 
the results of scholarship must go to the 
common people, and that therefore they 
must be looked at through their eyes as 
well as through those of cloistered in- 
vestigators, it was an entirely healthful 
attitude of mind. But when it made the 
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investigators themselves stop short in 
the middle of their search for fear they 
might come upon something revolution- 
ary, and when it made them all too soon 
desert their critical steed and remount 
the old dogmatical nag, in other words, 
go at the work of constructing dogma 
before the results of criticism had 
emerged from their half-light, the tend- 
ency was not wholesome. The motive, 
however, is not to be lightly overlooked 
when one thinks of the possibilities of 
ecclesiastical censure. In Germany, in 
spite of cultus ministers and all their 
minions, there are no heresy trials for 
university professors. In Great Britain 
and America there are. 

Will someone please mention what 
even conservatism has gained by all our 
pother over Robertson Smith, and Agar 
Beet, and C. A. Briggs, and H. G. 
Mitchell, and all the rest of the dis- 
ciplined ones? They have neither been 
silenced nor ousted nor given a narrower 
hearing. If we are to lead in the realm 
of theological study we must free our 
scholars from fear of ecclesiastical and 
all other kinds of censure save that which 
comes to the man who does his work ill. 
The censure of his brother-scholars will 
be fierce enough and relentless enough. 
We need not adopt the cynical German 
attitude of indifference toward traditions 
of faith and practice. Is a God of 
truth divided against himself? Cannot 
his truth be trusted, wherever found, to 
lead into the whole truth ? 

Whether we take the hegemony in 
the world of theological study or not 
depends upon our success in making the 
ministry again a learned profession. 
It can hardly claim that rank now. 
Ministers study beyond a doubt, but 
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the administration of parish finances, 
the arts by which the speeding throng 
can be inveigled into the cultivation, at 
least in a superficial way, of its soul, and 
the manipulation of the manifold forms 
of church machinery invented by an age 
enamored of mechanical devices, leave 
no time for the pursuit of deeper sub- 
jects. When the time comes for the 
preparation of the pulpit message it can 
be only hastily put together, too often 
out of the materials brought to hand by 
the vast array of homiletical helps. 
Look at the meager number of our theo- 
logical quarterlies and their indifferent 
support! Where they exist at all they 
are lost beneath the organs of federa- 
tions and associations and societies, 
whose name is legion. Scholarship 
grows not alone in the halls of universi- 
ties, colleges, and professional schools. 
If it is to be sane and normal it must 
have its roots in a vast democracy of 
thought beyond scholastic halls. The 
truth is, our boasted democracy has been 
a thing of shreds and patches. We 
American citizens would not think of 
such a thing as letting the Kaiser rule 
over our politics, but we are entirely 
willing that anyone who will take the 
trouble may rule over our intellects. 

As to the means for bringing this to 
pass, of course it is true that no busy 
pastor can be a master of a wide range of 
scholarship; but every minister can have 
at least a theological avocation, some 

“one department into which he is putting 
wide reading and as deep thinking as he 
is capable of doing. Such an avocation 
need not often be brought into the pul- 
pit, but it will inevitably vitalize all his 
preaching. A ministry thus touching 

truth at its sources will create an at- 
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mosphere of scholarship which will bring 
large results, will multiply and inspire 
the leaders of thought, and will restore 
the ministry itself to something of its 
old-time prestige and power. 

Measured in terms of abiding worth, 
it must be confessed that a survey of 
thought on the deepest problems by 
English-speaking thinkers since the Ref- 
ormation is not reassuring. English 


poetry, English fiction, English science, 


English colonization, English invention, 
have led the world; but English philos- 
ophy, with Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Mill, 
and Spencer as its choregi, cuts a sorry 
figure beside Descartes, Spinoza, Leib- 
nitz, Kant, and their successors. More- 
over, there is the fact, frequently noted, 
that the original thinkers in this realm 
were all of them men outside of the uni- 
versity. Academic England remained 
traditional in philosophy. Nearly con- 
temporaneous with the Tiibingen school | 
and the inauguration of the movement of 
historical criticism in Germany was the 
Tractarian movement in England, but 
what a difference in abiding value! As 
for our American scholarship, we have 
had one original theologian, Jonathan 
Edwards, and one essayist in the realm 
of theology and philosophy, Emerson. 
For the rest, we have been getting ready, 
absorbing, working out small problems 
in a creditable way. In general, the 
thought of our English-speaking thinkers 
has been encyclopedic rather than crea- 
tive, apologetic rather than constructive. 
Must a race which has produced a 
Shakespeare and a Browning, a Thack- 
eray and a George Eliot, a Sir Isaac 
Newton and a Charles Darwin, a Jona- 
than Edwards and a Thomas A. Edison, 
take a permanently second place in the 


world of pure thought? We have been 
content with second-hand theology be- 
cause we were too busy: with material 
things, and because others were ready 
to furnish us with ideas. The theo- 
logical pawnshops which we have pat- 
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WILL THE RETURNING SOLDIER WANT 
THE CHURCH? 


SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT 


ronized are permanently closed. Are 
we not ready, forgetting our timidity, 
abandoning the covert of our traditional- 
ism, to use the undoubted powers with 
which we are endowed in searching after 
the deep things of God? 


Chaplain, U.S.A. 


The more we discuss the returning soldier the more we discover that we are really 
dealing with no mere abstraction. It is easy to generalize, but hard to face concrete 
realities. There is therefore all the more need of the testimony of those who have been in 
actual touch with the soldiers. In the strict sense of the words “‘the returning soldier” 
does not exist. What we have is returning soldiers, hundreds of thousands of them. 
Just what they will be and just what they will do remains to be seen, but in the meantime 
churches ought to remember that it is easier for middle-aged folks to be content than it is 


for young people. 


Will the returning soldier want the 
church? The answer to the question 
rests with the church itself. He will be 
more open to religious influences, that 
is sure. There are thousands who went 
into the war with motives that they 
would not have described as religious 
but which can hardly be called other- 
wise. The conflict had the sacredness 
of a great crusade. They were ready to 


die for what are, in the last analysis, . 


religious things—the triumph of right 
over wrong, the securing of justice for 
others, the establishment of permanent 
peace, the making of a better world. 
Perhaps, as Donald Hankey said, “they 
- hever connected the goodness in which 
they believed with the God in Whom the 


chaplains said they ought to believe.” 
Nevertheless, in the strain of war the 
fundamental realities of religion came to 
have a more vital meaning for them. 
Men who had never thought much about 
God came to feel that underneath were 
the Everlasting Arms. Men who had 
never prayed much in a definite way 
found their thoughts reaching out to 
God and felt that they had been helped 
thereby. Men who would hardly have 
called themselves Christians came to 
feel that there was some connection 
between Christ and the cause in which 
they were engaged. 

There was also at the front religion 
of a far more articulate kind than this. 
The three outstanding soldiers in the 
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allied armies were men to whom faith in 
God and in the triumph of His cause 
was one of their greatest resources in 
the war: General Foch, who had mass 
said regularly for himself and his army; 
Sir Douglas Haig, who attended religious 
services almost every Sunday during the 
war; and General Pershing, who so 
appreciated the importance of religion 
in the army that he cabled to the War 
Department, urging the sending of far 
more chaplains. The young soldier of 
France whom Maurice Barrés describes 
gave expression to the faith of thousands 
when he wrote to his family: “Today 
we leave for the trenches. Tonight I 
shall be watching over you. You know 
who will be watching over me.” 

Just as long as men are religious, just 
so long will they want some kind of a 
church. The spirit of doing things to- 
gether is absolutely essential both to 
Christian worship and to Christian work. 
No one will realize more quickly than 
the soldier how true this is. He knows 
the danger of isolation. He knows also 
the inspiration that comes from a feeling 
of comradeship in a common task. He 
appreciates to the full Edward Rowland 
Sill’s remark: “For my part I long to 
‘fall in’ with somebody. This picket 
duty is monotonous. I hanker after a 
shoulder on this side and the other.” 
It is this human impulse to “fall in” that 
gives rise to any organization. It is the 
need to “fall in,” in order to do any 
effective Christian work, that makes the 
church a necessity. You might as well 
expect a zealous soldier to take his gun 
and march off single-handed against the 
national foe as expect a Christian to 
carry on his work apart and alone. 
Better than anyone else does the soldier 
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realize that it must be literally true that 
“like a mighty army moves the Church 
of God.” He.knows that if Christians 
do not “move like an army,” united in 
the achievement of a corporate task, 
they will never succeed in moving very 
far. 

The question, then, is hardly whether 
the returning soldier will want the 
church. It is, rather, What kind of a 
church will he want? And the question 
may really be answered in a word by 
saying that he will want just the same 
church that any other man wants. The 
soldiers are not a special class or kind 
of men. But those who have been face 
to face during the war with the grim 
realities of life and death will see certain 
things about the church in clearer light. 
There will be lessons that we shall need 
to learn from them if in the days of 
reconstruction that lie ahead the church 
is to lay hold of the loyalty of these men. 

In the first place, the returning 
soldier will want a church in which the 
one great controlling ideal is that of un- 
selfish service. This is the spirit that the 
war demanded of him and that the war 
developed in an unparalleled degree. 
The crisis of the past months revealed in 
men latent capacities for unselfishness 
and sacrifice that we had never realized 
they possessed. Never before had we 
seen such consecration to a worthy cause, 
such devotion to unselfish ends, on the 
part of a whole nation. There never was 
a time when so many men found their 
great objective in life in ministering to 
the growing good of the world rather 
than in acquiring selfish gain. This was 
true not only of soldiers but of the rank 
and file of men and women all over the 
land, for when others were dying for 
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us at the front a man at home was 
- ashamed to lead a selfish life. Out of 
this new experience of vicarious living 
came a fuller realization of the central 
meaning of Christianity as a life of 
service even to the point of sacrifice. 
No wonder that before the Battle of the 
Somme, as Chaplain Tiplady tells us, 
the favorite song among the British 
soldiers was Isaac Watts’s old hymn: 

When I survey the wondrous cross 

On which the Prince of Glory died. 

Now that the war is over are we going 
to drift back to our old easy-going 
selfishness, our individualism, our uncon- 
cern for others? Whatever be true of 
the rest of the world, the returning 
soldier will expect something else of the 
church of Christ. He will expect it so 
to have caught the spirit of Christlike 
service, the meaning of which he has 
himself come to see more fully out of his 
experience in the war, that this will be 
the one dominant principle of its life. 
He will want to find in the church the 
great home of all those who have come 
to share the ideal of unselfish living. 

In the second place, the returning 
soldier will want a united church. In 
the furnace of war men realized the 
unity of their faith, not their diver- 
gencies. The things that they shared in 
common meant everything to them. 
The matters on which they differed 
seemed then very trivial and unimpor- 
tant. An effective symbol of the inter- 
denominational character of religion in 
the army was seen in the union com- 
munion services that were held in our 
great cantonments and sometimes par- 
ticipated in by more than a thousand 
men of at least a score of different 
branches of the church. Men in the 
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midst of war did not have much use for 
denominational fences, and they will 
not have much use for them when they 
come back. Least of all will they be 
concerned with churches that spend half — 
their time in controversy and petty 
rivalry with each other when they ought 
to be joined hand in hand in a common 
task. 

In the early days of the war the Kaiser 
was reported to have said to his brother- 
in-law Constantine, “We shall beat 
them, because they have no united 
command.” Soldiers who have seen 
success come to the allied armies after 
they had effected the united front are 
not going to be satisfied with churches 
that continue to carry on their work in 
the old disjointed and unco-ordinated 
way. No doubt they will still speak of 
themselves as Methodists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, and other groups, but 
they will surely realize more keenly 
that, although they bear many given 
names, they all have the same family 
name, because one is their Master, even 
Christ, and all they are brothers. They 
may not expect all Christians to unite 
in a common creed, but they will expect 
them to unite in a common purpose and 
to do whatever may be necessary in a 
practical way to make that purpose most 
effective. 

In the third place, the returning 
soldier will want a church with a vision 
of its task as a great and heroic one. We 
have learned in the war that it is the 
heroic that appeals to men. We have 
come to see that if the challenge be 
great enough men will respond with 
everything that they have and are. 
Perhaps we have also learned that one 
of the reasons why the church has not 


called forth a more enthusiastic response 
is because it has not seemed to present a 
great enough program as its task. Men 
have too often thought of it as centering 
its efforts simply on getting select souls 
into heaven. Or else its work may even 
have appeared to consist mainly in 
having splendid edifices, large congre- 
gations, eloquent sermons, good music, 
and fervent prayers. To many, no 
doubt, the church seemed more like a 
religious club than a Christian army 
engaged in a tremendous undertaking. 
They failed to see in it anything that 
demanded heroic effort or that would 
make sacrifice for its sake appear as a joy. 

Among the hundreds of returned 
soldiers now in the Recuperation Hospi- 
tal where I am stationed there is a 
young fellow, in the prime of life, who 
has had the lower part of his face blown 
away by an explosive bullet that struck 
him in the mouth. From exposure in 
the trenches he has also contracted 
serious disease of the lungs. Through a 
miracle of oral surgery a pair of jaws 
has been made for him, but even so he 
is hardly more thart a wreck of his former 
self. The other day I said to him, “You 
got battered up pretty badly, didn’t 
you?” “T guess I did, chaplain,” he 
replied, “but it would have been lots 
worse than this not to have had the 
chance to do my bit over there.”” Such 
is the sacrificial spirit in which men will 
respond to a cause that seems great 
enough. The war made that kind of an 
appeal to the heroic. Jesus also made 
it: “Whosoever would come after me, 
let him deny himself and take up his 
cross daily and follow me.” But has 
not the church too often tried to enlist 
men by appealing to an impulse for ease 
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and safety rather than for the difficult 
and sublime? Has it not too often 
seemed to say, “Whoever would have a 
pleasant, comfortable time, whoever has 
an eye to his own advantage, let him 
come into the church.” Surely the war 
has taught us to make a more daring 
appeal, and one more in keeping with the 
spirit of Jesus. Let us rather say, 
“Whoever would have a share in the 
greatest work in the world, even to the 
point of sacrifice, whoever wants a 
cause that is worth his all, let him come 


‘into the church.” 


A church with such an appeal ought 
to be able to gather to itself and per- 
manently to sustain all the spirit of 
heroic endeavor that the war showed 
men to possess and succeeded in develop- 
ing throughout the land. It would then 
afford in the finest way what William 
James called the “moral equivalent of 
war.” “What we now need to discover 
in the social realm,” he wrote in his 
Varieties of Religious Experience, “is the 
moral equivalent of war: something 
heroic that will speak to men as univer- 
sally as war does, and yet will be as 
compatible with their spiritual selves as 
war has proved itself to be incompat- 
ible.” These days following the war 
are the time of all times when we ought 
to present the task of the church in so 
large a way that there will be in it 
“something heroic that will speak to men 
as universally as war does,” something 
that will appeal to their awakened desire 
for magnificent effort and call them to 
maintain these new standards of unselfish 
endeavor. P 

But the church will never be able to 
do this unless it conceives its mission 
in as heroic terms as its Master con- 
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ceived his, as nothing less than the 
establishment of God’s Kingdom of 
righteousness and good-will in the world. 
It must definitely set for itself no smaller 
task than making the spirit of Christlike 
love and service prevail in every aspect 
of human: life. It will refuse to be 
satisfied until family life, politics, busi- 
ness, industry, international affairs are 
all controlled by this ideal. It will never 
be unconcerned with the liquor traffic, 
commercialized vice, sweatshops, child 
labor, bad tenements, industrial in- 
justice, political corruption, class selfish- 
ness, race prejudice, the menace of 
future wars, nor with anything else that 
stands in the way of Christ’s ideal of a 
human brotherhood resting on a basis 
of the divine Fatherhood. Let the 
church be a clear witness to possibilities 
that lie beyond the present facts, and 
offer to men the opportunity of helping 
to usher in the better age that is to come. 
This was the kind of an appeal that 
stirred men at the front. It is the kind 
of appeal that will seem worth while to 
them after their return. 

Further, the church that is to have a 
great enough program to appeal to the 
heroic in men must not only conceive its 
task in no less an intensive way but also 
in no less an extensive way than we con- 
ceived our task in the war. The war has 
made us all think in international terms 
as never before. It has made us patriots 
not only of America but of the world, and 
this new emphasis on the international 
spirit, when applied to the church, brings 
us to the heart of the foreign missionary 
enterprise. It means that we are con- 
cerned in molding not simply our own 
nation but the world according to the 
ideal of Jesus. In these days when the 


phrase “‘a league of nations” is on every- 
body’s lips, can the church be satisfied 
to think of its task in any provincial, 
near-sighted way? Is the vision of the 
church to be circumscribed in a time 
when the vision of all thoughtful men is 
leaping across the confines of country 
and of race? Certainly such a church 
would fail to present a challenge mag- 
nificent enough to evoke a great response 
from men who have come to see the 
significance of the world-war in which 
they have been engaged. 

Enlistment in the Christian church, 
if its task is thus conceived, could be 
presented as a great permanent enlist- 
ment for continuing in a more compre- 
hensive way the same high cause to a 
particular phase of which we devoted 
ourselves in the war. We must make 
men see that the world is not going to be 
transformed simply because the Allies 
have won a victory, but that it can be 
transformed if men will “carry on” in 
the same spirit of heroic service and 
unselfishness. It is not enough that one 


’ kaiser be dethroned; the kaiser-spirit of 


self-aggrandizement at the expense of 
others must be dethroned everywhere. 
We shall still need to give ourselves 
unceasingly in support of the moral and 
spiritual issues that were involved in the 
war. We shall still need to be united 
in the common task of securing the full 
triumph of right over wrong, love over 
hate, the spirit of service over the spirit 
of selfishness, the ideal of Christ over 
every un-Christlike thing in human life. 
It is now our part “to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who 
fought have thus far so nobly advanced.” 
It is our superb opportunity to make the 
returning soldiers feel that the church 
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is the true rallying-ground of all who are 
“dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us,” in order that their comrades 
who have fallen in Europe “shall not 
have died in vain.”’ Let the church take 
to itself in the fullest way the stirring 
challenge that Lieutenant-Colonel John 
McCrea made to his fellow-soldiers just 
before he gave the last full measure of 
devotion on the field of Flanders: 

Take up our quarrel with the foe! 

To you, from falling hands, we throw 

The torch. Be yours to lift it high! 

If ye break faith with us who die 


We shall not sleep, though poppies blow 
In Flanders fields. 
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A church that is content with stand- 
ards of comfortable respectability will 
break faith with those who died. It will 
have so feeble an appeal that the rank 
and file of returning soldiers will have 
no part or lot in it. But if the church 
will catch up the torch and carry it 
farther and farther on in the same spirit 
in which our finest men engaged in the 
war, it will surely be a church that the 
returning soldier will want. The best 
soldiers of our country would then be 
good soldiers of Jesus Christ, and like 
a mighty army would move the church 
of God. 


THE BIGGEST THING IN CHRISTIANITY 


REV. SHEPHERD KNAPP, D.D. 
Central Church, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Jesus was once daring enough to say 
to a group of his contemporaries, “Ye 
are the salt of the earth: ye are the 


light of the world.” They were people 
who had joined with him in trying 
to live the new kind of life which 
he taught. This made them, in his 
judgment, very different from others. 
In becoming his genuine disciples, that 
is, in trying to be from day to day the 
sort of people he urged them to be and 
said they could be if they would, they 
had become a most distinctive and im- 
portant element of human society. 
They had become as vital to the life 
of the human world as “salt” and 
“light” are in the physical world. 

The creation of this new kind of peo- 
ple was the foundation of Jesus’ whole 


work. Everything else that he accom- 

_ plished, or hoped to accomplish, for 
human life depended upon that. The 
same thing is true today. The first and 
most vital work of Christianity is the 
making of Christians. Everything else 
in the whole Christian program follows 
that and depends upon it. 

Plainly, therefore, there is no ques- 
tion more important to the Christian 
church than the question, What is it 
that makes people Christian? What 
are the chief essentials of personal 
Christianity ? 

One would suppose that this inquiry 
must have been answered long ago. It 
was answered clearly and fully by 
Jesus himself; but that that answer is 
clearly understood and fully followed by 
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modern Christianity I am by no means 
so sure. My doubt on this subject is 
not new but, on the other hand, a year’s 
experience with the American Army in 
France has clarified my opinion and 
deepened my conviction with regard to 
it, and I have come back with the desire 
to speak out as clearly and as forcibly as 
I can the conclusions that I have 
reached. That is what I wish to do 
in this article, to point out in what 
ways it seems to me that the church’s 
view as to what is most essential in 
personal Christianity has deviated from 
that of Jesus, and what change is 
necessary in order to bring it back to 
the true Christian standard. 

We hardly need to be reminded that 
at different times in the past the Chris- 
tian church as a whole, or in the various 
communions into which it is divided, 
has gone seriously astray on this sub- 
ject. Sometimes the observance of cer- 
tain religious ceremonies, the proper use 
of sacraments and rituals and the like, 
has been so emphasized as a Christian 
duty as to be made in effect a prime 
essential of discipleship; people were not 
considered to be Christians at all unless 
they qualified in this respect; and often, 
if they did qualify in this respect, other 
matters, which ought to have been re- 
garded as far more essential, were much 
neglected. Sometimes again the accept- 
ance of certain doctrines has been 
exalted to a place of prime importance, 
and the test of personal Christianity 
has become, Do you believe thus and 
so? It was not so long ago that all 
but a few of the chief branches of the 
Christian church were making that mis- 
take, and many of the older Christians 
of the present day have lived through 
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the period during which belief in Chris- 
tian doctrine has given way to loyalty 
to Christian ideals of life as the chief 
requirement in a Christian. Not all 
Christians have perceived the rightful- 
ness and necessity of thus removing 
belief from a primary to a subsidiary 
position, but an increasing number have 
hailed this change as a return to the 
true standard and practice of Jesus 
himself. 

So far, so good; but, if we are to 
make sure that we are in thorough 
accord with Jesus in this matter, it is 
not enough to give first place to loyalty 
to Christian ideals in general. We must 
also make sure that in deciding which 
of these Christian ideals shall be given 
the most decisive place we again put 
first what Jesus put first, and relegate to 
a place of secondary importance what- 
ever he treated in the same way. 

It is at this point that there seems 
to be need of change in our modern 
standards of Christian discipleship. 

What I am aiming at can best be 
made clear by pointing out that among 
the qualities demanded in the Christian 
ideal of character and life there are two 
sets or groups which are quite separate 
from one another and present a notice- 
able contrast. Roughly these may be 
described as, on the one hand, the self- 
centered qualities and, on the other, the 
outgoing qualities. The self-centered 
qualities are those which are usually 
thought of when the phrase “personal 
morals” is used. The most important 
of them, it will be generally agreed, are 
chastity and temperance. They repre- 
sent the side of Christian character 
which James had in mind when he said 
that one of the things required in “true 
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religion” is to “keep oneself unspotted 
from the world.” 

What I have called the outgoing 
qualities of the Christian are, on the 
other hand, those that are of more 
importance to a man’s fellow-men than 
they are to himself. They are the 
qualities which emphasize the duty 
and privilege of directing one’s own 
life in such a way as to make it contrib- 
ute to the welfare of other people. 
Honesty and sincerity are examples of 
this. By far the most important qual- 
ity in this outgoing group is, however, 
“service” or “Christian love,” for Jesus 
uses both terms to describe it, and it 
needs both-to save the description from 
being onesided and incomplete. The 
kind of love that Jesus meant when he 
urged it as the chief duty of the Chris- 
tian is not the sort of love that is 
satisfied with benevolent feeling, but 
rather the sort that completes itself in 
benevolent action, that is, in service. 
And the service which Jesus constantly 
insisted must be a distinguishing mark 
of his disciples is not like the service 
which we so often see in the world of 
business and commerce, the unintended 
by-product of a purely selfish enter- 
prise, but rather service prompted by a 
deep desire to serve and by a profound 
concern for those to whom the service 
is rendered; in short, prompted by 
Christian love. 

Nor was it only by the names “love” 
and “service” that Jesus described this 
great basic quality. When, for example, 
he insisted that his followers ought to 
“seek first the kingdom of God,” and 
constantly emphasized, as he did, the 
Christian duty to further the interests 
of that kingdom in every: possible way, 
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he was still speaking of that same 
“service prompted by love” to which 
Christians are called, only this time he 
was showing it in its relation to society 
as a whole rather than to individual 
people. He was stating his require- 
ment that a man, in order to be a 
Christian, must make his service extend, 
not merely to the few people whom he 
can reach in a direct personal way, but 
also to all those, his contemporaries or 
men of future generations, who will 
benefit by anything that makes the 
world itself a better place to live in, 
that helps to make it a “Kingdom of 
God on earth,” as Jesus described it. 

Finally this great outgoing quality 
of the Christian appears in its most 
heroic form as “sacrifice,”’ the name by 
which Jesus indicated what complete- 
ness and intensity of service the true 
Christian gives when some great need 
in the human life around him calls for 
it. Jesus, by his own example as well 
as by his teaching, showed what he 
meant by saying that a Christian will 
spend hiimself for others to the point 
of sacrifice. 

We have before us then these two 
groups of Christian qualities: those, on 
the one hand, that concern chiefly a 
man’s duty to himself, the sphere of 


‘personal morals, and, on the other, 


those that concern chiefly his duty to his 
fellow-men, especially the great Christian 
duty to give and spend one’s self for 
the good of others. It will have been 
observed, no doubt, that besides these 
two groups there is of course a third 
one, to which I have not alluded, 
comprising those elements of the Chris- 
tian life which concern especially a 
man’s duty toward God, the most 


a 
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vital and far-reaching of these, in 
Jesus’ conception, being a spiritual 
fellowship with God and the doing of 
God’s will. I have not spoken of these 
because it is not with regard to them 
that there seems to me to be a doubt 
in the mind of contemporary Christians 
as to what the true ideal of the Christian 
life is. About the prime necessity of 
these Christian fundamentals, fellow- 
ship with God and doing God’s will, 
there is no debate. It is only when we 
come to the inquiry, What sort of a 
man will enter most deeply into God’s 
fellowship? and, What sort of a life 
does God will that man should live ?— 
in short, it is when we come to the 
study of those two contrasted groups 
of qualities which I first pointed out 
that we Christians have, in my judg- 
ment, set up an ideal that is different 
in certain respects from that of Jesus 
himself. 

To come at once to. the point, the 
whole thing resolves itself into a ques- 
tion as to the relative importance of 
those two groups. Is one of them more 
important than the other? And, if so, 
which of them ought to be put first? 
Which of them ought to count most in 
determining whether a man is a Chris- 
tian or not, the correctness of his per- 
sonal morals, or the degree to which he 
makes his life a life of loving and self- 
sacrificing service ? 

Let it be clearly understood that 
there is no question here of making a 
choice between the two contrasted 


groups of qualities, insisting on only 


one of them and setting the other aside 
as unnecessary. Both of them, of 
course, are necessary. Correct personal 
morals and a life lived for the good of 
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others are both essential to a complete 
Christian. 

While, however, neither group can 
rightly be neglected as unnecessary, it 
is still possible to give to one or the 
other of them a more dominant influence 
in determining what it is in character 
and conduct that is most distinctively 
Christian. As a matter of fact this is 
what has always been done. Christ 
himself did it at the beginning. The - 
modern church of our own time has 
done it. In each case one of the two 
groups has been put in the foreground, 
has been most constantly insisted upon, 
and has been given a leading influence 
in marking the difference between a 
Christian and any other sort of person. 
But which group has been treated in 
this way in each case? The personal- 
morals group or the self-sacrificing serv- 
ice group? My contention is that, 
whereas Jesus Christ very clearly gave 
the place of primary importance to the ~ 
second, the Christian church in modern 
times has gone a long way toward 
giving it to the first. 

Surely it is evident to all of us that 
Jesus did lay his chief emphasis upon 
the qualities which center in unselfish 
service. That was the striking and sur- 
prising thing about his teaching. That 
was the thing which marked such a 
decided difference between his ethics 
and the ethics current in his time. If 
his main interest had been in personal 
morals in the narrower sense (the sense 
in which the phrase is generally used), 
he never would have been hailed as the 
teacher of a new kind of life. He would 
merely have been repeating the same 
thing that many others had taught be- 
fore him; but instead of that he set 


forth that tremendous expansion of the 
ideal of human conduct which calls 
upon a man to use his life for the wel- 
fare of others rather than for himself. 
If the most that a man could claim to 
his credit was that his personal morals 
were irreproachable, that in itself could 
not be taken as proof that he was fit 
to be received as a disciple of Jesus. 
There still remained the question, 
whether he was able to forget himself 
in the interest of other people, whether 
he was willing to deny himself, if need 
be, in the way of that larger service. 
Only when a man had risen to that had 
he entered the distinctive realm of the 
Christlike life. If he failed in that he 
could not win the approval of Jesus, 
let his private morals be what they 
might; and indeed many of those whom 
Jesus emphatically condemned, some- 
times in scathing terms, because of 
their meanness, their unkindness, their 
persistent transgression of the laws of 
unselfishness, were men whose private 
morals appear to have been above 
reproach. 

When people who lived wholly for 
themselves pointed to their immaculate 
behavior, according to the common 
standard, as a proof that they were 
patterns of righteousness, Jesus indig- 
nantly denied their claim. Moreover, 
he seemed to think that people of that 
sort were not even promising material 
for the making of really good men; he 
had more hope that a generous-hearted 
sinner could be redeemed from his sin 
than that self-centered respectability 
could be cured of its selfishness. He 
expressed himself very emphatically and 
in very plain terms on this subject, for 
do you remember what he said to the 
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chief priests and elders of the Jewish 
people, those who were the choice 
exponents of current morality, but 
whose whole thought was centered on 
themselves? He said to them, ‘The 
publicans and the harlots go into the 
Kingdom of God before you.” 

Has the example of Jesus in this 
matter been faithfully followed by the 
modern church? I believe that the facts 
force us to answer that question, No. 

In the first place, with regard to the 
modern people who correspond to those 
chief priests and elders, the men and 
women of our time who live selfish lives, 
but whose personal morals are entirely 
satisfactory, does the Christian church 
single them out as our most notorious 
examples of un-Christian living? On 
the contrary, would not such action be 
considered rather drastic? Does the 
church dismiss from its fellowship or 
exclude from its positions of respon- 
sibility and honor people whose only 
fault is that they are selfish? In 
theory, to be sure, we all agree that 
selfishness, the spirit of those who are 
not interested in serving other people 
and who decline to make any sacrifice 
on their behalf, is inconsistent with 
Christianity; that people who are con- 
trolled by that spirit are not good 
Christians, however exemplary their 
conduct in other respects may be. In 
practice, however, that is, in dealing 
with individual cases, how feeble our 
application of this standard often is. 
How often we act as though unselfish- 
ness and sacrifice were only a sort of 
extra adornment of Christian character 
instead of being the very warp and 
woof of it. How many people we 
acknowledge as Christians in good and 


regular standing, although their unself- 
ishness is barely noticeable, and you 
would have to watch them a long time 
before you found them performing any 
act of genuine sacrifice; and with 
regard to our own selves, how seldom 
we seriously regard ourselves as having 
failed in our religion, as having actually 
denied the faith, if the only thing that 
is wrong with us is that we have been 
more selfish than usual. Surely there 
is a wide gulf between this easy-going 
attitude of ours and the passion with 
which Jesus taught the Christian duty 
of self-sacrifice. 

This tendency of the church to be 
slack with regard to the group of qual- 
ities which Jesus most insisted on is 
made the more conspicuous by the fact 
that with regard to the other group the 
church has been extremely strict. No 
doubt has been allowed to arise regard- 
ing the insistence of the modern church 
upon correct personal morals. Con- 
sidered by itself, this is of course entirely 
to the church’s credit. For the church 
to condone a low standard of personal 
morality would be to fail lamentably 
in its duty, to desert the leadership of 
the Master at a most important point. 
The trouble comes from neglecting that 
other duty, still more vital, of which 
we have spoken. In the words of 
Jesus, “This ought ye to have done, 
and not to have left the other undone,” 
for the result of lowering the demand 
for unselfishness and sacrifice on the 
one hand, and keeping at full strength 
the demand for correct personal morals 
on the other, has been to make it appear 
that correct morality is the main thing 
demanded of a Christian—that that is 
the essence of Christianity. ; 


THE BIGGEST THING IN CHRISTIANITY 


It is not only that this mistaken 
impression is given to outsiders, but 
that Christians themselves become in- 
fected with it, that the tests for church 
membership, the rules of church discip- 
line, the whole plan for Christian edu- 
cation and training, have come to be 
influenced by it. 

That this tendency to elevate ques- 
tions of personal morals to the supreme 
place in Christianity is both real and 
dangerous is nowhere more clearly 
proved than in the fact that from time 
to time groups of Christian people and 
even whole denominations have gone 
beyond the usual demands of personal 
morality and have added stricter rules 
and more minute regulations of their 
own, insisting that these also must be 
accepted as necessary to Christian 
discipleship or to membership in their 
branch of the Christian church. Thus, 
for example, a pledge of total abstinence 
from the use of alcohol and the promise 
to refrain from card-playing, theater- 
going, and smoking have sometimes 
been set forth as requirements for 
church membership. 

That individual Christians should 
observe these restrictions for themselves, 
if they think they ought to, and should 
urge others to observe them is perfectly 
right and proper; but that these 
restrictions, or others like them, should 
by the church be made compulsory, 
should be used as a test for deciding 
whether a man is a Christian or not, is 
utterly unwarranted. It is more than 
that: it is a libel against Christianity. 
It makes men outside of Christianity, 
men who need Christianity, suppose 
that the thing Christianity is most 
concerned about is the enforcing of 
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these restrictive rules for personal be- 
havior. It makes them forget, it makes 
the church itself forget, that the thing 
Jesus Christ was most concerned about 
was to produce a race of men who 
would be generous-hearted, unselfish, 
ready and eager to serve their fellow- 
men, even at a heavy cost to themselves; 
men who, in the great emergencies of 
life, would even be willing to die for a 
great cause, as Christ himself did on 
Calvary. 

I said at the outset that it was my 
year’s experience with the boys of the 
American Army in France that had 
caused me to make a new study of this 
whole subject and had led me to cer- 
tain clear convictions with regard to it. 
Let me now explain more fully what I 
meant by this. 

In the matter of the personal habits 
and behavior of the thousands of our 
soldiers whom I saw in France there 
was of course much that might have 
been improved. A great many of those 
boys in khaki, if they had talked 
frankly with you about it, would have 
‘told you that in order to become 
Christians they would have to reform 
at a good many points. Partly that 
opinion of theirs was mistaken, being 
based on precisely that distorted idea 
of Christianity to which I have been so 
strenuously objecting; but partly it 
was based on fact. There were in the 
behavior of many of them a good many 
things of the sort that a man would have 
to change if he became a Christian. 

The more of those men I had a 
chance to talk to personally, and the 
longer I had the privilege of addressing 
groups of them on Sundays and week 
days, the less I felt drawn to give my 
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main attention to questions of personal 
conduct, even to the more important 
ones, and the less I felt that the best 
use I made of my opportunity was in 
my attempts to correct some moral 
fault or warn against some moral 
danger. Why did I feel that way? 
Because I had come to realize that for 
a large proportion of those boys their 
share in this war was nothing less than 
a self-dedication to a great cause, a full 
giving of themselves to an utterly un- 
selfish enterprise. With some of them 
that had been true from the moment of 
enlistment. Others had reached that 
attitude oniy at a later period. In 
either case the main thing was that they 
were consciously, seriously, solemnly, 
risking all that they had, in order to 
help in achieving a great good for the 
world. More and more, as I discovered 
this fact about them, I realized that the 
high purpose which had thus gripped 
them was nothing less than the spirit 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, who in his 
day in a great cause “made the supreme 
sacrifice,” and who called on those who 
would be his disciples to “deny them- 
selves, take up their cross, and follow 
him.”’ 

What other fact about these soldiers 
of ours could compare in impor- 
tance with this fact that the fire of 
Christ’s great spirit had been kindled 
in their breasts? What was there that 
anyone could do for them to compare 
in importance with helping to make 
that spirit permanent ? 

As for the bearing of this experience 
on the standards and the work of the 
Christian church, I cannot help say- 
ing to myself, “Before the war these 
same boys were right here among us in 
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all our cities and villages, and yet how 
few of them comparatively did we suc- 
ceed in reaching with the really distinc- 
tive message of Christianity, that 


message to which their hearts were 
attuned, however, for the war has 
brought out this response to it.” 

If Jesus Christ himself had been in 
the world to teach his own religion, are 
we not sure that he would have dis- 
covered the capacity of those boys for 
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service, for sacrifice, and that he would 
have deepened and broadened it in them 
and made it the basis for a complete 
regeneration of their lives, just as he did 
with those who came under his personal 
influence in Palestine so many years 
ago? Can there be any doubt then 
that his church in the world today 
ought to be more alert than it is to 
do that same thing and better organized 
to do it? 


CURRENT OPINION 


Morbid Apprehension of Bolshevism 


The exultation and hopefulness which 
followed the signing of the Armistice have 
undoubtedly given place to a new pessimism 
at the world’s growing unrest. The Peace 
Conference has labored for more than two 
months and to date has brought forth 
nothing tangible. More than half the 
population of Europe is in desperate eco- 
nomic straits, a condition ideally favorable 
for the propaganda of social revolution. 
Hungary has apparently been lined up with 
the Lenin régime. The Spartacans in 
Germany are held in check only by a reign 
of terror in which many hundreds have 
already perished. Strikes and incipient 
mutinies among troops have alarmed Great 
Britain; and Italy and France have reason 
to fear an aroused but untaught proletariat. 
The magazines which deal with current 
events refer to Bolshevism in nearly every 
paragraph. The fear of this shaggy specter 
is apparently more intense today than 
ever was the fear of a Hohenzollern vic- 
tory. 

The procedure of the Peace Conference, 
the slowness of which has been so vigorously 
criticized, is being speeded up in response to 
the growingly intense economic and social 
situation. It is now generally regretted 
that the Conference did not provide more 
immediate relief for the economic distress 
of Central Europe, as such action might 
have prevented in large degree the success 
of the propaganda of disintegration. It is 
to be hoped that no ill-considered political 
dispositions will be made in the effort to 
obtain an early peace. Working under the 
pressure of abnormal post-war economic 
conditions, exposed to the high-power 
criticism of the press in all countries, and 
handicapped by the persistence of race 
feuds, fears, and prejudices, the conferees 
will do nobly if they succeed in salving the 


wreckage of European civilization as a basis 
for the great reconstruction. 


Bolshevism Describes Itself 


The public can now obtain, through the 
daily press, from accredited witnesses of its 
operation somewhat full knowledge of what 
the system is which stalks in Russia today. 
But the treatment by A. Shadwell in the 
February Nineteenth Century and After of 
“Bolshevism according to Lenin and 
Trotzky” has a peculiar value as a direct 
study of documents issued by those high 
priests of Bolshevism which have come into 
this writer’s hands. The documents fully 
bear out the accounts of the Red Terror of 
Moscow and Petrograd which have become 
familiar. The whole régime rests on a 
ruthless exercise of force. ‘‘We conquered 
through methods of suppression” says 
Lenin, and confesses that the methods 
included “‘shooting on the spot.” Trotzky’s 
account of the inner history of their rule 
shows both leaders to be sincere fanatics 
and loyal to each other. It is admitted that 
massacres have been committed. ‘The 
cleansing of Petrograd” says Trotzky (in 
language worthy of Oliver Cromwell), “was 
carried out with great intensity.” When 
the Peace of Brest-Litovsk was signed the 
Bolshevists did not expect the Allies to win 
the war. They submitted to the harsh 
terms imposed with their eyes fully open to 
German aims, because there was no other 
way to “peace.” 

The picture of Lenin is of a strangely 
mingled character, in whom _ idealism 
expresses itself in relentless brutality. 
Preaching a doctrine of a socialistic com- 
munity, he calls to the working class, 
“Workers, unite, unite!’”’ and then proceeds 
to insist in his own words on “the un- 
questioning subordination of the masses 
under the single will of the director of the 
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process.” Mr. Shadwell does not fear any 
approximate duplication of the movement 
outside of Russia and concludes that it will 
be best to let the system work itself out 
undisturbed, as a test of class-war socialism. 


Should the Allies Withdraw 
from Russia? 


The feeble military policy of the Allies 
in Russia having admittedly failed, the 
question now seems to be between with- 
drawal and intervention on a crushing scale. 
Ambassador Francis in his evidence before 
the Overman Commission seems to favor 
the latter policy, on the ground that with- 
drawal would mean widespread massacres 
in the now occupied territories. But there 
is evidently a weight of opinion in favor of 
letting the Russians work out their own 
salvation from Bolshevism. 

The Living Age for March 22 republishes 
from Le Temps, Paris, an address by M. 
Pinchon, French minister of foreign affairs. 
It is a reply to a criticism of the allied policy 
in Russia, and the frequent interruptions, 
especially from the Socialist and other Left 
groups, are sufficient proof of the strength 
and intelligence of the opposition to inter- 
vention in France. M. Pinchon is reported 
as saying of Bolshevism: “There is no man 
returning from Russia who does not try to 
put us on our guard against this terrible 
danger.” Comparisons made by opponents 
between the Bolshevik terror and that of 
1793 were summarily ruled out by the 
President. 

A writer signing himself N. T., in the 
World Tomorrow for February, in an 
analysis of Bolshevism, finds some sort of 
rationality in its aim for a co-operative 
commonwealth in which only those who 
work shall vote. Yet the crudity and 
terrorism of the Bolshevik program repel 
even one who comes to it not unsympatheti- 
cally. And the best advice this writer can 
give us is to leave the Russians alone in 
order that “the world may learn many 
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valuable lessons from their great experi- 
ment.” 


Liberalism Opposes a Vindictive 
Policy Toward Germany 

The New York Nation for March 15 has 
an account of conditions in Germany by 
the English journalist Henry W. Nevinson, 
which is typical of the liberal views of the 
hour. Mr. Nevinson finds Germany more 
completely broken in power and spirit than 
has been generally supposed. Intellectual 
and commercial life are in utter collapse. 
The Kaiser departed with dishonor, the 
navy surrendered almost without a blow, 
and the army has been broken up. Thus 
the nation has suddenly lost the main props 
of its old national faith. Hunger is very 
widespread. Through war profiteering a 
small class is able to command sufficient to 
eat, to the greater suffering of the poor. 
The rest of Europe has treated with derision 
Germany’s sincere efforts to establish a 
democratic government. The dominant 
statesmen at Versailles have not imple- 
mented their promises to treat a democra- 
tized Germany with more leniency than 
imperial Germany would have been treated 
in defeat. Mr. Nevinson characterizes the 
proposed German constitution as “‘the most 
democratic existing anywhere in the world 
today.” 


French Policies and the Peace 
Conference 


The New Republic for March 15 editori- 
ally condemns the attitude of the allied 
governments for their failure to provide 
against the ravages of famine in Central 
Europe. The better counsels of English’ 
and American members of the Peace Com- 
mission have not prevailed, but instead the 
irreconcilable attitude of the French dele- 
gates has dictated a policy. Full support, 
it is argued, should at once be given to the 
Ebert government. ‘French statesmen 
must be weaned from carrying on a per- 
manent feud with Germany. It is not a 
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question whether France or Germany is to 
survive or perish. It is a question whether 
European civilization is to survive or 
perish.” Under the heading “La Victoire 
Désintégrale” this journal again lays the 
blame for present disquieting conditions 
mainly at the door of France, whose policy 
is one of retaliation without consideration 
of probable results and reactions. “A 
victorious Germany would have reduced 
France to insignificance and impotence. 
Victorious France intends to do the same 
thing to Germany.” It is unfortunately 
this policy which is prevailing, in effect, 
at the Peace Conference; but it is a 
policy which, if persisted in, is bound to 
bring demoralization and disintegration not 
only to Germany but ultimately also to the 
rest of the civilized world. The victors are 
now being tested, and “the responsibilities 
of victory are greater than its rights.” 


The Anglo-American Entente 


The Yale Review for April prints a some- 
what extended treatment of Anglo-American 
relations and policies entitled “‘The Con- 
verging Democracies,”’ by William E. Dodd. 
Mr. Dodd begins with the judgment, drawn 
from recent world-events, that the peoples 
of Great Britain and the United States are 
being “‘placed under bond to work together 
for the common good.” Their success in 
self-government, their rapid numerical 
increase, their advanced democracy, and 
the promise which they give of “becoming 
Christian and humane in their dealing with 
the backward peoples of the earth,” place 
them in leadership of the world. The War 
of 1776 was one of those struggles against 
government by the so-called better classes 
which have been characteristic of the 
English in contrast to the German race. 
It was a revolt against an oligarchy of 
London trade magnates. The writer then 
interestingly sketches the history of demo- 
cratic progress in both countries, showing 
the fatal antagonism which appeared at 
every stage in nineteenth-century history. 


It was the War of 1812, in which America 
joined the side of Napoleonic autocracy, 
that brought about the long-standing 
bitterness between the two _ peoples. 
England was slowly turning to democracy 
until the middle of the century, while the 
reverse tendency was in progress in America. 
Then came reactionism in England under 
Palmerston, just when America was return- 
ing to democracy under Lincoln. When the 
pendulum swung back in England under 
Gladstone, “‘ Americans entered on their long 
apostasy to democracy” in the plutocracy 
of the late nineteenth century. It was not, 
indeed, until 1912 that both nations at one 
time committed themselves to democratic 
programs under the present leaders, Wilson 
and Lloyd George. By that time German 
propaganda was vigorously attempting to 
prevent the healing of the schism. The 
effect of this, together with the force of 
economic motives in the western and south- 
ern states, was to cause a long delay in 
America’s entrance into the war. That she 
did finally enter Mr. Dodd ascribes to the 
masterful leadership of President Wilson. 

The present co-operation and under- 
standing between these great nations con- 
stitutes this the greatest moment in history; 
but Mr. Dodd fears the early disturbance 
of this democratic co-operation through the 
opposition of the moneyed autocratic 
parties in one nation or the other. Indeed 
this was almost effected before the Peace 
Conference, but the effort was defeated by 
Wilson’s decision to attend the Conference. 
The peril is always imminent, however. 
“The rich man is our problem,” because he 
wants the nation to compromise its democ- 
racy in order to protect his markets. The 
greatest of all the problems before a reunited 
England and America is to “maintain that 
measure of democracy and of Christianity 
which they now possess,” and their con- 
tinued harmony will depend upon success 
in maintaining these, and in expressing 
them in the treatment accorded to other 
peoples. 
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The Churches take up Economic 
Reform 

That the church is tired of being purely 
a middle-class institution is apparent in 
many of its present activities. Certain 
denominational units are indeed going to the 
workers with official approval of some of 
their chief economic demands. The Cana- 
dian Methodist church, through a report 
adopted at its last annual conference, has 
committed itself to the following revolu- 
tionary statements: 


The present economic system stands revealed 
as one of the roots of the war 
has made more clearly manifest the moral perils 
inherent in the system of production for profits. 
Condemnation of special individuals seems often 
unjust and always futile. The system rather 
than the individual calls for change 
democratic control of industry is just and 
inevitable We declare it to be un- 
Christian to accept profits where laborers do 
not receive a living wage As followers 
of the Carpenter of Nazareth, we sympatheti- 
cally seek to understand the problems of life as 
they confront the classes of labor in Canada, and 


thus rightly estimate the pleas they make for 
justice, and find in them allies in the struggle to 
realize the ends of fair play, humanity and 
brotherhood. 


The New Republic of February 8 hails 
this pronouncement with jubilation and 
applauds the church from which it emanates 
as being “leagues ahead of any religious 
organization in the United States.” In this 
country the Catholic church, which has 
always retained contact with the workers 
to a greater degree than the Protestant 
churches, seems to be taking the lead in the 
direction of economic reform. The chair- 
man of the National Catholic War Council, 
Bishop Peter J. Muldoon, has officially 
published a statement in favor of radical 
changes to lead to self-government in 
industry. 


Democratizing Privilege 


Richard Roberts, discussing “‘Christian- 
ity and the Profit System” in a series of 
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articles in the World Tomorrow, has been 
hopefully forecasting the coming overthrow 
of the system of capitalistic profit. In the 
March issue he takes up the question, ‘‘ Are 
the interests of capital and labor identical ?”’ 
The antagonism between the representatives 
of these two functions of industry is traced 
back to the teachings of the Manchester 
school of economists, who regarded labor as 
a commodity subject to the same market 
conditions as food or clothing. This view 
has logically brought a complete schism 
between the interests of the capitalist and 
of the laborer. Christianity now has to deal 
with a privileged class and an exploited 
class—the latter very much aware that it is 
being exploited. 

Mr. Roberts demands three initial reforms 
in the direction of a Christian solution of the 
schism: (1) A minimum standard of life 
should be assured to every worker. (2) 
The chief necessities of life should be placed 
outside of competitive commerce, i.e., 
standardized as to quality and price. (3) 
Surplus profits, above a fixed limit, should 
be utilized for the common good, leaving to 
capital a reward so slight as to make its 
pursuit undesirable. 


The Process of Disarmament 

The League of Nations’ program contem- 
plates a sweeping reduction of armaments; 
but the actual reduction of armies which the 
Versailles Conference so far demands has 
to do almost exclusively with Germany. 
The Public for March 22 editorially sees in 
this, however, the assurance of real dis- 
armament for the future. “Other nations 
will soon see that it is unnecessary to main- 
tain a great military establishment if 
Germany has none.” And the release of 
all but 115,000 of her men from military to 
productive employment will so add to her 
industrial efficiency as to force others in 
competition to bring their own armies and 
navies to a proportionate establishment. 
The old idea that national life was to be 
maintained merely by force of arms will give 
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place to a rivalry of farms and workshops 
which will call for the employment in peace- 
ful production of those formerly constituting 
the fighting class. 

The principle of reduction of armaments 
is adopted in the tentative draft of the 
constitution of the league in the following 


language (Art. VIII): 

The high contracting parties recognize the 
principle that the maintenance of peace will 
require the reduction of national armaments to 
the lowest point consistent with national safety 
and the enforcement by common action of 
international obligations . . . . and the execu- 
tive council shall formulate plans for effecting 
such reduction. 


Sinn Fein and the Future of Ireland 


Two articles on Ireland from the opposed 
points of view of English liberal and Irish 
Sinn Feiner appear in the Public for March 
22. P. W. Wilson, a former member of 
Parliament, under the heading, ‘‘The British 
Government and Ireland,” argues that while 
Ireland, like the American colonies, was 
misgoverned by the aristocracy, she has not 
been misgoverned by the people of England. 

_There is no opposition anywhere to her 
political freedom except in Ireland herself. 
The usual oratorical pleas for Irish liberty 
in America omit mention of Ulster, which is 
the crux of the whole problem. Mr. Wilson 
blames Lloyd George for patronizing Sir 
Edward Carson, and thinks that the govern- 
ment bungled the recruiting problem. He 
points out that Ireland contributes nothing 
in money to the maintenance of the army or 
navy, and that Irish M.P.’s have taken a 
hand in the government of England and 
opposed educational and other reforms 
which had nothing to do with Ireland. 

John J. Murphy, in his short article 
“Treland Her Own,” upholds the Sinn Fein 
agitation for independence. He does not 
state what he would do with the Ulster 
loyalists, but he points out that they are not 

Irish in their sentiment, having been settled 

in Ulster as colonists of the conquerors of 
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Ireland. He denies that an independent 
Ireland would menace the British Empire 
and explains the British policy on the ground 
of lust of power and desire for economic 
advantage obtained by throttling Irish 
competition. Mr. Murphy denies that 
Sinn Fein has any program of social revolu- 
tion; its sole aim is that of national 
independence. 


The Problem of Leisure 


If the workers continue to obtain con- 
cessions by which hours of labor are reduced, 
the problem of disposing advantageously of 
their leisure time will become more and 
more prominent. Carol Aronovici in the 
January issue of the American Journal of 
Sociology, in an article on “Organized 
Leisure as a Factor in Conservation,” 
studies the social aspects of leisure. He is 
aware that “from the very beginning of 
civilization leisure has played the most 
important part in all social achievement” 
but connects the movement for conserving 
leisure with reformers like Ruskin and 
Toynbee. In his discussion of leisure in 
relation to education and culture Mr. 
Aronovici advocates continuous education 
of the masses ‘to maintain a normal store 
of information necessary in the constant 
adjustment to daily life and problems ... . 
to correct erroneous ideas acquired in 
so-called official education . . . . to protect 
the masses against class education and class 
control,” etc. 

Culture, as distinguished from Kultur, is 
the moral and spiritual development of a 
people, and this spiritual phase of education 
is insisted upon, for without it science, art, 
and literature are devoid of the joy of mental 
power. The church should have a large 
place in the emotional sphere of leisure. 
Unfortunately divided on issues of creed, 
its leaders are now beginning to see the 
need of uniting the church as the most 
spiritual factor in the socialization of the 
world. 


Belgium Resumes National 
Government 

Vicomte Davignon explains, in the New 
Europe, “The Political Situation of Bel- 
gium,”’ which he says is without prece- 
dent, owing to the profound transformation 
wrought by the war. The pre-war ministry 
was not recalled, but a new ministry was 
inaugurated under M. Delacroix. The 
cabinet, which had been for thirty years 
solidly Catholic, now consists of six Cath- 
olics, three Liberals, and three Socialists. 
King Albert took occasion in his speech from 
the throne to announce a startling measure 
of reform—the abolition of the old system 
of voting, which gave plural votes to the 
propertied class, and substitution of the 
system of equal voting rights. (Apparently 
the change does not disturb the method of 
proportional representation, in which Bel- 
gium has been in the lead of modern 
democracies.) This reform amounts to a 
change in the constitution and _ has 
been, technically speaking, unconstitution- 
ally brought about. But the constitutional 
process would have delayed the measure 
until 1920, and it was felt to be too urgent to 
admit of delay. At the same time complete 
liberty is given to trade-unions, which were 
fettered by the old constitution. It is hoped 
by these bold measures to unite the people 
for the solution of the enormous problems of 
reconstruction which lie in the immediate 
future—problems which have been accent- 
uated by the German effort before leaving 
the country to excite the proletariat, and by 
the enemy’s cultivation of the dual-language 
controversy. 


The Passing of Religious 
Neutrality 


In the (quarterly) Biblical Review for 
January we note a distinctly optimistic view 
of the religious situation, in an article by 
George Heber Jones on “The Passing of 
Religious Neutrality.”” Dr. Jones believes 
that as a result of the war a great change has 
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come over the popular mind. The rise of 
social democracy had withdrawn the masses 
from the church in Germany and in France. 
M. Briand could say in the Chamber of 
Deputies that thirty-five million French 
people were professed atheists. A similar 
attitude was characteristic of the labor 
movement in America. It appeared also 
in university life, where it was abetted by 
the system of extreme specialization. 

“The whole situation may be summed up 
in the statement that the popular attitude 
outside of distinctive church circles was one 
of religious neutrality. 

Today this situation is materially 
changed. The war, which made political 
neutrality on the part of nations a practical 
impossibility, and which even in the case of 
the few nations which professed to be neutral 
has been more a formality than a fact, has 
also changed the attitude of great masses of 
men from one of religious neutrality to that 
of profoundest conviction.” 

The evidence adduced in support of this 
is not quite so full and convincing as we 
could wish. It is found in the prevalence 
of the custom of noonday prayer, in the 
ethically Christian tone of current dis- 
cussions, and in the drama, which is using 
the scriptural materials to enforce lessons of 
spiritual penalty for wrongdoing. The 
latter fact is due, it appears, to the feeling 
of the masses that since the German 
atrocities there is a place for hell and 
damnation. France and especially Belgium 
are, we are told, experiencing a new spiritual 
life. 

The causes of this new alignment with 
Christianity on the part of the masses are 
mainly four, according to Dr. Jones: (1) 
the recoil from the moral apostasy of the 
Central Powers; (2) the moral results of 
the enlistment of large numbers of men; 

(3) the solemnity of life in the army and 
navy, which gives a personal reality to 
religion; (4) the large and practical place 
taken in the war by the agencies of religion, 
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supported by the great army commanders 
Foch, Haig, Pershing, and Diaz, all men of 
religious convictions. 


Social Results of the War 


An attempt to estimate the social con- 
sequences of the war on the world in general 
is made by E. L. Coblentz in the Reformed 
Church Review for January. He points out 
that the ten million lives lost represent a 
loss not simply of workers but of sons and 
husbands whose families will be deprived 
of their love, care, and comfort; and the 
poignant grief at these bereavements is a 
social factor to be considered. 

Among the moral losses of the war are 
the tendency to exaggeration and profanity 
and the capitalizing of patriotism in various 
ways. On the other hand, not only men but 
sectarianism has been shot to pieces on the 
battlefield. The spiritual experiences of the 
soldiers have been overstated, but doubtless 
the movement toward church unity will be 
accelerated. Mr. Coblentz believes that 


the political results will include the passing 


of “nationalism as the maximum unit of 
organization.” He does not, however, ex- 
pect the League of Nations to abolish war, 
which has been a habit of humanity 
for ages. ‘“Deviltry cannot be cured by 

No alliance can be holier 
than the allies who compose it.” 

In the economic field this writer sees the 
real gain from the war. President Wilson’s 
phrase “making the world safe for democ- 
racy” lifted the struggle into one of ideals. 
The real lovers of liberty and democracy 
will not accept the ante-bellum individual- 
ism nor the Marxian socialism of the 
Bolsheviki, but will insist on public super- 
vision of public utilities. Political democ- 
racy without industria] democracy is only a 
name. This will mean the overthrow 
of a wrong spirit and the acceptance 
of Jesus’ teaching of ‘the relative value of 
things in comparison with the supreme value 
of personality.” 
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Church Unity—Not Yet 


Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, a prominent 
English Baptist, has raised a storm of 
criticism among his brethren by his recent 
book, The Churches at the Cross-Roads, 
discussion of which has been running for 
months in the British Weekly. Mr. Shake- 
speare’s book is an essay in the direction of 
church union. He advocates the federation 
of the Free churches of England with the 
established church. His plan involves the 
inclusion of distinctive features of the Free 
churches, but the offense lies in his admis- 
sion of episcopacy and his suggestion that 
the ministers of the other churches should 
for the sake of unity submit to reordination 
by a bishop. 


There must be no readiness to press formal 
difficulties or to fail to see that if in the united 
church the essential elements of Congregational- 
ism and Presbyterianism are included, it is not 
unreasonable to crown the edifice with that 
principle of government which is so dear to the 
Episcopal church. 


He suggests reordination as a “striking 
historic act in which unity is achieved.” 
Mr. Shakespeare’s critics have ignored 
the main contents of his book and attacked 
this brief passage. A sarcastic editorial in 
the British Weekly gave the signal for one 
of the liveliest of controversies, participated 
in by representatives of all shades of reli- 
gious opinion. Mr. Shakespeare has been 
attacked by a chorus of correspondents, 
including a prominent High Church layman, 
Mr. D. C. Lathbury, but has been cordially 
defended by Professor Vernon Bartlet and 
by J. E. Roberts, president of the Baptist 
Union. The latter, while confessing himself 
not in full agreement with the book, accuses 
the editor of the journal of “an utter absence 
of any sense of the urgency of Christian 
co-operation.” Like the proceedings of the 
December Conference for Organic Union 
held in Philadelphia, mentioned in another 
column this controversy illustrates the diffi- 
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culty in the way of organic union in the 
intensity of denominational feeling. 


French Catholics and the Russian 
Church 

An irenic movement of some importance 
is reported by J. Calvet in the Constructive 
Quarterly for March, under the title “French 
Catholics and the Russian Church.” The 
movement under review parallels the late 
political alliance between France and 
Russia. On the Russian side the figure 
that looms largest is that of Vladimir Solo- 
viev, who was inspired by Leibnitz’ dream 
of Christian unity. Soloviev aimed at a 
union of the Russian church with the Latin 
church under authority of the Pope. Yet he 
had no wish to see his own Orthodox church 
swallowed up in the Church of Rome, and 
he did not solve the problem personally as 
Newman did by leaving his own church and 
joining the Roman communion. He was 
fully alive to the contribution which the 
Russian church was to make to the proposed 
union. He lived for a time in France and 


formed a group of friends among French 
Catholics. They worked with the aim in 
view of a negotiated agreement of union that 
would retain the spiritual values of both 


communions. Soloviev’s principal work, La 
Russie et Véglise universelle, was published 
in France; since his death his Russian works 
are being given to the French public in 
translations, and a French Jesuit has 
written a biography. French studies on the 
Orthodox church continue to keep alive the 
interest begun by Soloviev and his friends. 

On the other hand, the members of a 
group of Catholic students are devoting 
themselves to a careful study of Russian 
religion, with no definite program of dip- 
lomatic union, but with the object of creat- 
ing mutual sympathy and understanding. 
This effort springs out of the work of Abbé 
Portal, who, failing to obtain success in his 
plans for a rapprochement with the Anglican 
church, turned his attention to Russia. 
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The leading spirit of this movement, 
Gustave Morel, by the sweetness and 
modesty of his disposition overcame the 
prejudice of the Russian ecclesiastics and 
thinkers, and made warm friends in the 
Russian church. Morel, like Déllinger, 
believed in the study of ancient Christianity 
as the basis of mutual understanding but 
apparently had no thought of tampering 
with his own Catholicism as a result of such 
study. He also believed in and promoted 
the cultivation of personal relations between 
different groups of Christians. Men of like 
mind, particularly Quénet and Gratieux, are 
keeping in touch with the religious situation 
in Russia today. In the present admitted 
prostration of the Russian church these 
students do not despair for its future. They 
are bent, not on exploiting or absorbing it 
but on establishing with it relations of 
brotherly love. 


The League and the Churches 


The Bishop of Carlisle writes an article, 
“On Some Parallels between a League of 
Nations and a Re-Union of Churches,” in 
the Hibbert Journal for January. The 
hopes for ultimate reunion must be built on 
the effort to keep the churches in vital cor- 
respondence with their environment. “As 
the League of Nations must depend for its 
stability and strength on the conviction of 
the universal brotherhood of men, so the 
league of the churches must depend for its 
loveliness and power on the full conviction 
and frank recognition of the Universal 
Fatherhood of God without destruction or 
respect of denomination.” As the nations 
join a league without losing their nation- 
ality, so, Bishop Diggle believes, the churches 
must become superdenominational in spirit 
before they come to union and concord. 
Meanwhile he proposes to cultivate this 
needed spirit by “interchange of pulpits and 
intercommunions at the table of their 
common Lord.” The agreement on forms 
of government may be long delayed, but no 
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spiritual church will be willing to wait 
indefinitely for the spiritual reunion. 


The Eclipse of the Papacy 


How the Roman Catholic church system 
will come out in the coming readjustment 
of religion and democracy in Europe is a 
question of the greatest interest. An 
attempt to estimate the effect of the war on 
the papacy is made in the March Con- 
temporary Review by Alfred Fawkes, in his 
study on “The Papacy and the War.” He 
holds that the papacy broke down in the war 
crisis, failing to perceive the real nature of 
the war itself and regarding it as like other 
conflicts before it, to be brought to an end 
by a compromise. Benedict XV has really 
fallen away from the traditions of the 
papacy. “The great mediaeval Pontiffs 
would have faced the man whose lawless am- 
bition let loose these horrors upon human- 
ity with a pride equal to and a resolution 
greater than his own.” But the present 
Pope has taken the attitude of a milk-and- 
water pietist. Yet he was not neutral, as 
recently published evidence shows. The 
papal nuncio at Munich, knew what was 
brewing in July, 1914. The anonymous 
writer in the Revue de Paris for October- 
November, 1918, of the series of articles 
“La Politique de Benoit XV,” concludes 
that the Pope’s favor toward the Central 
Powers was due to the fact that “he con- 
sidered our ambitions more dangerous and 
more tenacious than those of Germany.” 
One shrewd French observer has stated that 
the abdication of Benedict V would con- 
tribute to the common good and to the 
advantage of the Catholic church. 

The prayer for peace issued to the 
French bishops was amended by them to 
include a petition for the triumph of right. 
The clerical press fumed thereat, mourn- 
fully forecasting a victory for “your hybrid 
allies, England, Italy, America, the eternal 
enemies of the church.” 
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The situation is particularly embarrass- 
ing to the Ultramontanes. It can only fix 
the doom of the papacy, a survival of a world 
that has passed away. Bryce pointed out 
that the Holy Roman Church and the Holy 
Roman Empire are the same thing viewed 
from different angles. The spirit of the 
empire had revived in the Central Powers; 
now it is gone with their defeat, and the 
papacy has received a mortal blow. Mr. 
Fawkes does not anticipate a revival of 
Roman Catholicism in alignment with the 
new democracy. This is possible for the 
Lutheran and Reformed churches, although 
they too have lost credit by the war; it is 
possible even for Russian orthodoxy; but 
for Rome such reform would mean suicide. 

We doubt if this judgment will be sup- 
ported by those who observe the evidences of 
adaptibility in American Catholicism. In 
the strange evolutions of history is not even 
a Catholicism without a papacy conceiv- 
able? Whatever shifts the Vatican may 
make, the fact seems indisputable that its 
moral credit has been irretrievably damaged. 


A Theistic View of Evil 


The problem of evil is discussed from a 
theistic standpoint by F. R. Tennant in an 
article on “Divine Love and the World’s 
Evil” in the March number of the Construc- 
tive Quarterly. The subject is approached 
with the supposition that the war has given 
it an increased interest to both the philos- 
opher and the plain man, although theoreti- 
cally it has not of course been affected by the 
war. The writer takes up the two aspects 
of evil, namely, moral evil and physical and 
mental suffering. With regard to the latter, 
since God loves his creatures he seeks their 
highest welfare, even at the expense of their 
mere pleasure. Hence “‘God’s world is not 
the best possible, if by ‘best’ we mean 
happiest or hedonically the most enjoyable.” 
Divine omnipotence does not imply impos- 
sibility, or “the power to realize a contra- 
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diction.” Physical evil is rooted in the 
uniformity of nature, without which there 
could be no prudence or prediction, no 
intelligent and therefore no moral life. 
Hence physical evil is not absolute evil or 
superfluous. Even excessive forms of suffer- 
ing, such as imbecility, which has no recom- 
pense in character, as by-products of the 
order of nature not directly willed by God 
are not superfluous. In spite of evil it is the 
general belief that life is worth living; and 
Mr. Tennant would have the Christian 
reckon the hereafter in estimating the worth- 
whileness of life. He gives a plain doctrine 
of compensation: “For the joy set before us 
we can afford the cost.” Apparently the 
average man who is not a Christian cannot 
afford it. In a later paragraph he hints at a 
wide-open heaven but does not assert it. 
Mr. Tennant leads us to the “graver” 
problem of mora] evil. Man is creator as 
well as creature, ‘‘Man’s sin is not God’s 
act; but the possibility of man’s sin is God’s 
responsibility.”” This resembles Augustine’s 
view of man’s being created “good but not 
unchangeably good”; but he asserts a larger 
freedom than does Augustine. Just as 
physical evil follows from nature’s regu- 
larity, so moral evil follows from man’s 
waywardness. In neither case does God 
intervene, since to do so would be to make 
the world “an incalculable miscellany of 
miracle,”’ and morality would be impossible. 
In man’s great moral failures there is a 
question not of God’s power but of his self- 
consistency. It is better that men be 
permitted to learn morality even by suffer- 
ing than that they should never learn it. 
Theism involves the view of meliorism 
which some other philosophies make impos- 
sible; although in our view of history “we 
must take refuge in patience if we would 


escape despair.” Already wickedness main- 
tains itself by assuming the disguise of 
goodness—a recognition of the improving 
environment. Again, while evil is divisive 
and self-thwarting, there is an “increasing 
consensus of the good.” The final over- 
throw of social evil is intrinsic in the world- 
order. Dr. Tennant discusses, but does 
not claim to share, the views of those who 
look upon the divine struggle against evil 
as an eternal strife. Human experience 
suggests to him the contrary, “a relative 
freedom from conflict .... earned by 
self-discipline and struggle.” 


Expansion of Education in England 


The Living Age for March 29 prints a 
summary of an address by the President of 
the Board of Education in England, Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher, on “The Place of the 
University in the National Life.” The 
state has now become fully conscious, said 
the speaker, of its responsibilities to learning 
and education. During the war the univer- 
sities have obtained a popular recognition 
which they did not formerly possess, owing 
to the importance of their practical services 
to the state. New legislation would enlarge 
the aid of the state to education and greatly 
increase the attendance at the universities, 
and in addition extend the amount of extra- 
mural university teaching. Education 
would no longer cease with the elementary 


‘school, as at present in the vast majority of 


cases. Cheap secondary schools and part- 
time day continuation classes would be 
developed. The workers are now beginning 
to trust the universities as institutions which 
exist for the benefit of the public. The 
total result would doubtless make for the 
moral and intellectual development of the 
nation. 
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MISSIONS 


After the War What of Foreign 
Missions? 

This is the thought which seems to be 
decupying the minds of all leaders in the 
mission world. Writing in the Harvard 
Theological Review on the effects of the war 
on Protestant missions, James L. Barton 
finds that the church’s interests have been 
disturbed to a degree not second to that of 
any other enterprise. In the -German 
colonies, in the Balkan Peninsula, and 
throughout the Turkish Empire, to say 
nothing of those fields which were affected 
more indirectly, the work of the missionary 
has been interrupted and sometimes even 
stopped altogether. The missionary force 
has been depleted, the cost of operation has 
in many cases been more than doubled, and 
untold inconvenience has been suffered in 
the movement of missionaries to and from 
their respective fields. 

The region which has perhaps suffered 
most severely has been that formerly under 
the dominion of the Turkish Empire. Here 
American missions had been established 
for almost a hundred years, with a total 
investment during that time of not less than 
forty million dollars and property actually 
worth from eight to ten millions. As soon 
as Turkey declared war the special con- 
cessions under which these missionary 
enterprises had been conducted were with- 
drawn. The missionaries were left without 
guaranteed rights, unspeakable atrocities 
were practiced upon the native converts, 
schools were of necessity closed, the native 
Christians were forced to flee for their lives, 
and several of the missionaries themselves 


met death either at the hand of assassins - 


or through disease. 
One of the most remarkable indirect 
results of the war has been the realignment 


of the whole Moslem world due to the col- 
lapse of Turkey. Previous to the outbreak 
of the war the Sultan of Turkey had been 
recognized by the millions of Mohammedans 
scattered throughout the East as the Caliph 
of Islam and the keeper and protector of the 
sacred shrines of Mecca and Medina. The 
refusal of these millions in other lands to 
follow their Caliph in a holy war, instigated 
by Germany, marked the first serious defec- 
tion of allegiance. The downfall of Turkey 
has completed the disintegration. The 
Moslem world is today without a head, 
unless it be that the King of the Hedjaz 
succeeds in his ambition to set himself up 
as the new defender of the faithful. If this 
state of disintegration continues it cannot 
fail to have a significant bearing upon the 
program of Christian missions. 

Dr. Barton sees another effect of the war 
in the “enlarged vision of missions in relation 
to the state.” The last two years have 
revealed a marvelous advance in the think- 
ing of the civilized world upon the sisterhood 
of nations. We are rapidly learning that 
no country on earth can remain backward 
intellectually, morally, or nationally and 
not to a degree become a dead weight and 
even a menace to the other nations of the 
world. We are learning that the principles 
which lie at the foundation of any true 
alliance of nations are the principles taught 
in the New Testament. Facts of this 
character are convincing the missionary 
leaders that the horizon of their vision must 
be enlarged to include a message to the 
nations as well as to the individual and to 
society. 

It is daily becoming more and more 
apparent that the future of world-democracy 
is intimately bound up with the task of the 
foreign missionary. Twenty years ago but 
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a small portion of the world’s population 
lived under a democratic form of govern- 
ment; but in the last few years China and 
Russia have revolted against the old régime, 
India is clamoring for more self-expression, 
Japan is extending greater political rights 
to her people, and, what is more, these four 
countries, which possess about two-thirds 
of the population of the world, have thrust 
their way as never before into an active 
participation in world-politics, and must 
henceforth have an ever louder voice in the 
affairs of the nations. Now if these people 
are actuated by the proper ideals and if 
the laws that they make are based upon the 
principles of justice and brotherhood the 
world will move on steadily toward that 
happy day when the nations shall dwell 
together in unity. What will be the result 
to the world if these millions of the world’s 
population come into a democratic form of 
government with ideals which will not only 
be a menace to themselves but a curse to the 
rest of humanity ? 

Education alone, with its colleges and 
universities, its histories, philosophies, and 
science, will not make these Eastern peoples 
safe for the world. Education in Christian 
principles and development of Christian 
character alone will suffice. 


Prospects of the Catholic Church 
in Central Europe 

That the leaders of Catholicism are 
following with the keenest interest the future 
possibilities of their church in the newly 
formed states of Europe is seen from the fol- 
lowing, which we take from the Missionary, 
published in the city of Washington, D.C.: 


All wide-awake Catholics are curiously 
scanning the eastern horizon of Europe for signs 
of the times; what will be the outcome of the 
present upheaval, balanced in the scales of 
Catholic truth ? 

In Germany the Catholic church has been 
in a minority, though Bavaria and most of the 
Rhine Valley are dominantly Catholic; but 
now, as far as one may judge, the fate of the 
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former empire is in the hands of the socialists. 
If the radical wing of that party gets control all 
religion will suffer. But if old-time German 
socialism gains supreme power the cause of reli- 
gion has nothing serious to dread. Separation 
of church and state will of course be intro- 
duced, and the German Catholics must volun- 
tarily support their religious institutions of all 
kinds. All experience shows that they are quite | 
competent todoso. That a moderate socialistic 
state would actually prohibit private schools of 
all kinds and monopolize the grand totality 
of education is not likely; that is a trait of 
anarchism, or of a socialism fiercely venomous. 

It seems certain that the South Slavs will 
effectuate their centripital aspirations and form 
a federal nation of their entire race, with Servia 
as its point of mutual union. The bulk of the 
people are religiously minded and are about 
equally divided between the Greek Orthodox 
church and the Catholic church of the Roman 
rite. This will necessitate religious fair play, a 
synonym for religious liberty. Herein will be a 
golden opportunity for conversions, because the 
Croats and the Carniolians are all fervent 
Catholics, and all are provided with a faithful 
and enterprising clergy. Meanwhile, conversion 
of the Orthodox would not mean the forfeiture 
of their Greek rite and liturgy, nor the loss of 
any of their other cultural privileges. Through- 
out the whole of this new nation the Catholic 
clergy have ever sponsored their people’s racial 
aspirations. 

As to Poland, that heroic race is wholly 
Catholic; and when the skies have cleared from 
its stormy re-entrance into the family of nations, 
the true religion will both aid its civil life 
and consecrate and elevate its people to a 
career of unrivaled achievement in every domain 
of life. 

The new republic of the Czecho-Slavs will be 
three-quarters Catholic. The majority of its 
people are whole-heartedly so. There is an 
active minority of doctrinaires who may try to 
hurt religion and oppose the church if they can; 
but it is a most promising fact that the new 
president, although formerly a radical and an 
unbeliever, is convinced that the hope of a 
nation is in moral and religious development. 
There will be no encouragement of an anti- 
religious spirit among the Czecho-Slavs. Fortu- 
nately the entire Bohemian clergy have from 
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before the armistice ranged themselves on the 
popular side. 

In the former Russian Empire the prospects 
of Catholicity are promising, and millions of 
the Ukrainians are Uniat Catholics; that is to 
say, following a Greek liturgy but organically 
united to Rome. Already these have gained 
many thousands of their countrymen to union 
with the Apostolic See. Those who know the 
conditions affirm that the entire new nation 
will be converted. Schismatic parishes and 
even dioceses are returning to the church with 
their bishops and priests at their head. Our 
readers may not all be aware that several millions 
of these Ruthenians, as the western Ukrainians 
are called, were forced into schism by the 
Russian autocracy within the last 150 years, 
with circumstances of the utmost brutality. 

We are of course curious to know what will 
be the political and legal status of the church in 
these new Slavish commonwealths. Experience 
proves that religious liberty, as that condition 
is known in America, is an exceedingly favorable 
condition for not only the practice but especially 
for the spread of the Catholic faith. 


Missionary Program in the Primary 
Department 

Miss Blanche Young McNeal, writing 
in the Heidelberg Teacher, gives a few helpful 
suggestions concerning the best methods of 
arousing interest in the young minds. In 
one school there are employed three effectual 
methods of presenting missionary work and 
one basic principle. The first method is a 
sand table, the second is the illustrated story, 
and the third is the dramatization of stories 
and missionary songs. The principle is that 
the work be presented in an attractive way. 

On the first Sunday in October, or after 
the departmental changes have been made, 
the missionary program for the year—a 
program which has been well planned—is 
begun and is carried through one Sunday 
each month. The teacher, with the Bible 
in his hand and with the Master’s command, 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to the whole creation,” on the black- 
board, contrasts the blessings of our Chris- 
tian land with the suffering and darkness of 


heathendom—the blessings due to the 
wonderful Book, the darkness to the lack 
of it. 

Missionary songs follow; then come 
competitive missionary Bible texts by 
individuals and classes. Then comes the 
story, always illustrated by the sand table, 
pictures, dramatization work, or a letter 
from the boy in Turkey who is supported by 
their liberality. Of course there is the 
missionary calendar to be hung on the wall 
as an eye reminder of the special truth 
taught that day. 

The missionary prayer must have in it 
the spirit of the children’s love and 
sympathy for those who do not know. The 
collection is often twice as large as the 
amount of the ordinary offering, for they 
have been denying themselves all during the 
month for this occasion of occasions. One 
lad became so enthusiastic over giving that 
he went into the “Saturday Evening Post 
business” and divided his income—not his 
profits—on the fifty-fifty basis, thus con- 
tributing over six dollars in one year. 

Missionary culture is the rightful inherit- 
ance of every child. Many parents do not 
realize this and leave all training of this 
nature to the Bible school. The opportu- 
nity is great and should not be neglected. 


With the Chinese in France 


From the Missionary Herald we take the 
following account of the Christian work that 
is being carried on among the Chinese 
laborers in France by the Y.M.C.A.: 


There have been established seventy-five 
centers of work, with about as many British 
missionaries and Chinese workers, besides the 
score of Chinese and some forty Americans who 
have already sailed or are preparing to leave to 
represent this country. 

Four main lines of work are being main- 
tained: recreation,” education, moral and 
religious uplift. For recreation various games 
wereintroduced. In education a start was made 
in the fact that the world is round, begin- 
ning with the globe and ending with lantern 
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slides. Volunteer letter-writing classes had 
been started, those who could write acting as 
scribes for those who could not. Streams of 
letters are going back to China with the Red 
Triangle on them and the Chinese characters for 
“Christ Church” and “Green Year’s Associa- 
tion.” The tendency to gamble among the 
Chinese was being overcome by amateur 
theatricals, which were having an amazing 
vogue. The Christians were being gathered in 
Brotherhoods, with a deacon or elder appointed; 
hard-wood boards were hung in the Quiet Room 
with the names of those Christian Chinese carved 
upon them, who were thus encouraged with the 
sense of their comradeship and inspired to keep 
true to their profession. 

We have yet to hear what is to be done with 
this Labor Battalion; whether the men will be 
kept in France for rehabilitation work, or 
whether they will soon begin to leave and return 
to their native land. It is given to wonder what 
report they will carry back and spread through 
wide areas of China as to Europe and its people, 
the war and its conduct by the Allies, and, in 
particular, concerning the Christian hand of 
good-will that was held out to them. 


The Wandering Jew on His Way 
Home 


A brief estimate of the Zionist movement 
is given in the March number of the World 
Outlook: 


The harps hung up in Babylon are to be taken 
down at last—for after 1,842 years the war 
decided that the Jew may go back to Palestine. 
The faithful have prayed for the restoration all 
these centuries, and for twenty-two years the 
Zionist organization has worked to this end. 
Then on November 2, 1917, Great Britain pro- 
claimed that Palestine should once more belong 
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The Present Sunday-School Situation 

The following is a summary of an address 
byLouis O. Hartman, delivered at the 
annual meeting of the Board of Sunday 
Schools, recently held in Chicago, as reported 
in the Graded Sunday School Magazine: 

The year 1918 was a trying one for 
Sunday schools. There were startling 
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to its own people. All the nations have agreed, 
and it needs only the decree at the peace table 
to make it official. 

There are now in Palestine 100,000 Jews, or 
about one-seventh of the whole population. It 
is hoped that within a generation there will be 
1,000,000 Jews there. The difficulty is not to 
get them to go, but to restrict immigration until 
the land is ready for them. Palestine is an 
agricultural country, but it needs long care 
before it can yield the necessities of life for a 
normal population. American Zionists are 
raising a million dollars to be spent in developing 
the resources of the country. 

In all the world there are 14,000,000 Jews, 
3,000,000 of whom are in the United States. 
Already 10 per cent of the Jewish farmers of this 
country (the class most needed now) have made 
application to return to Palestine. 

There will be no more kings of Judea. 
Instead there will be a republican form of 
government, probably under the trusteeship of 
Great Britain. It will be a mixture of the oldest 
and the newest governments, for the plans are 
for a nation based on the principles of the United 
States; but as far as feasible laws relative to 
divorce, relations of parent and child, inheri- 
tance, and occupancy of the land will be based 
upon the old Hebrew laws. Specifically the 
outlines of the government proposed are summed 
up under the following heads: 

1. Equality, regardless of race, sex, or faith 

2. Public ownership of land, natural re- 
sources, and public utilities 

3. Individual initiative guaranteed 

4. The co-operative principle the basis of 
economic organization 

5. No land speculation or financial oppres- 
sion 

6. Free public education in all its grades 

7. Hebrew to be the national language 
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numerical losses throughout the country 
and in practically every phase of Sunday- 
school work. At least a dozen denomina- 
tions had actual losses; and most of the 
others suffered severe cuts in their accus- 
tomed gains. Some of the decreases 
in enrolment were: Baptist (North), 
88,409; Congregational, 2,588; Evangelical 
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Association, 57,442; Protestant Episcopal, 
26,189; Reformed, 35,531; United Breth- 
ren, 16,342; Methodist Episcopal, 124,945. 
In the United States we suffered a loss, in 
round numbers, of 525 Sunday schools, 
8,000 officers and teachers, and 130,000 in 
average attendance. In fact, we have to re- 
port losses for every single item of the fifteen 
that are included in the statistical reports, 
except those having to do with finances. 

What is the trouble? There has been 
no end of diagnosis, some of it careful, most 
of it careless and superficial. It is interest- 
ing to survey some of the alleged causes, for 
they illustrate the variety of mental atti- 
tudes existent in the church. We enumerate 
afew without comment: Red Cross, Liberty 
Loan, Y.M.C.A., and other drives, bad 
weather, fuel shortage, dropping the names 
of soldiers and sailors, union services, 
indifference of parents, inefficient super- 
intendents, the graded lessons, the lack of 
graded lessons, waning emphasis upon 
evangelism, evangelism of the wrong type, 
new theology, too much outworn theology 
in the teaching, war preaching, etc. Many 
of these factors were at work in 1918, but 
all were certainly not peculiar to 1918. 
Some that have validity are valid only for 
particular schools or communities and there- 
fore cannot be applied to the total situation. 
In other cases the explanations offered are 
mere guesses and reveal only the particular 
type of mind of the explainer. 

The immediate cause of the 1918 losses 
is doubtless to be found in the conditions of 
war. Perhaps a few were lost through the 
misapprehension that enlisted men were to 
be dropped from the rolls. This, however, 
does not account for much of the loss. The 
indirect effect of the war, however, in taking 
up the time and attention of our entire 
constituency and in utilizing vast numbers 
of our pastors and Sunday-school workers 
in Red Cross, Y.M.C.A., war-camp service, 
and other patriotic movements has caused 
the closing of some schools, the entire 
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breaking up of some classes, partial demor- 
alization of attendance in others, and the 
lessening of emphasis on Sunday-school work 
in general. 

Deeper than this immediate cause is 
another not so easily defined. It is the 
changed attitude of mind and heart occa- 
sioned by this world-tragedy. It is well to 
talk of the new epoch for faith, to emphasize 
the moral value of war, and to appraise its 
idealistic elements; but there is another side. 
Georg Brandes has written: “My own 
personal view is that the war has set back 
humanity a century or more. It has 
destroyed by the hundred thousand all 
those youthful forces to which we might 
perhaps have looked for a revival of spiritual 
life.” There is another item which must 
be taken into account in connection with 
this, and that is a growing attitude of 
criticism and even hostility to the church. 
Can anyone suppose for one moment that 
this insidious influence plays no part in the 
conditions that finally issue in numerical 
losses in the Sunday schools ? 

What are we going to do about it? We 
must begin to concentrate on teaching, 
preaching, and pastoral work. We must 
call on the entire church to help in a 
strengthening of the pastorate both in 
Sunday-school leadership and in preaching 
and pastoral work. There must be a 
lessening of outside pressure on pastors; 
fewer campaigns and drives; more time for 
the fundamental work of study, preaching, 
teaching, and the cultivation of personal 
relations with the people. 

Again, during the whole of 1919 we must 
concentrate our efforts on bringing back 
every last soldier and sailor into active rela- 
tion with the Sunday school. Let us see to 
it that every teacher and officer who has 
dropped out or slackened his efforts on 
account of war work is re-enlisted for 
aggressive Sunday-school work. 

In all our efforts we should keep the 
objective “bigger and better Sunday 
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schools” constantly to the front as never 
before. The present situation is serious, 
but there is no need for pessimism. By 
putting forth our best efforts we shall be able 


another year to show gains instead of losses. 


The Work that is Recalled With Joy 


The Westminster Teacher publishes an 
incident from the pen of J. E. Russell which 
should bring encouragement to any faithful 
Sunday-school teacher: 


A prominent New England business man 
had come to his last illness. He had been 
enthusiastic in business life in the days of his 
strength, but as he talked with his pastor 
towards the end, his mind did not turn to his 
commercial success nor to his investments in 
property, but rather to his achievements as a 
Sunday-school teacher, to the investment of 
influence he had made as the leader of a Bible 
class of young women for a number of years. 
He had not been satisfied with being simply in 
charge of the class on Sunday; he had sought to 
know the home conditions surrounding the 
young women whom he taught, and when they 
moved away and left the class he kept track of 
them and continued to be interested in their 
welfare. 

In giving an account of his last sickness his 
pastor writes: “Few hours are more pleasant in 
memory than the hours that I spent by his 
bedside. He was genuinely happy. He said: 
‘This has been a bed of roses for me.’ He 
dwelt with keen pleasure upon the calls which 
several members of his Bible class in former 
years, who were now wives and mothers in 
Christian homes, had made upon him during 
his illness, and how they had told him that they 
had received their deepest and, in several cases, 
their first religious impressions from him. All 
his thoughts were centered upon the wealth of 
character he had been able to create, and the 
influences for uplifting men and women which 
he had set in motion.” 


All faithful Sunday-school teachers are 
laying up for themselves precious memories 
for the day when they are laid aside from 
active service and await the time for the 
crossing of the bar. 
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Churches and Americanization 


From the February number of Religious 
Education we take the following message 
to the churches from Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
and a warm friend of moral and religious 
instruction: 


Our responsibility today is more than a 
personal one. We are responsible for the soul 
of our country, and in the fulfilment of this 
responsibility the forces organized in the places 
of worship can be most helpful. They can 
increase in all men, irrespective of race, those 
spiritual capacities which enable them to be good 
citizens and to dwell together in brotherhood. 

They can help by encouraging all newly 
arrived immigrants to learn all they can about 
America, its history, its laws, its customs and 
ideals, and to become owners of homes rather 
than to continue to live in tenement houses. 
Churches and synagogues where new Americans 
worship can observe American holidays, com- 
memoration days, and festivals with appropriate 
sermons and other fitting recognitions. They 
can provide social occasions when native and 
foreign-born can meet for recreation, rest, and 
opportunities for mutual understanding and 
appreciation. 

They can give all recently arrived immigrants 
some vision of the nobility of America, and their 
officials can preach loyalty and the unity of 
many races in one nation on the basis of brother- 
hood and that tradition of idealism upon which 
America is founded. .... 

They can help the members of their congre- 
gations to avoid detrimental comparison of races, 
as all races have a native capacity for good 
citizenship. They can make the place of 
worship a center for Americanization activities, 
encouraging and helping all to speak our lan- 
guage, to meet native Americans and have 
opportunities for learning American standards 
of living and of citizenship. They can encourage 
the men to give their wives and children an equal 
chance with themselves to know America, to 
learn the language and follow those ideals of 
social intercourse which belong to a democracy. 

The more we teach and secure facilities for 
teaching the language of America, the more we 
decrease the liability of foreign-born men and 
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women to exploitation, industrial injuries, social 
segregation, transiency, and un-American 
standards of living. 

The more the American community provides 
accurate information on laws, the war, and 
American ideals, and protects immigrants from 
exploitation, insanitary housing, and other forms 
of social neglect, the less shall we hear of the 
alleged “‘menace” and “problem” associated 
with each new race that arrives. 

The more we all practice our Americanism— 
enforcing good laws, providing just labor condi- 
tions, actually working with those concerning 
whom we have bright ideals, and with tireless 
enthusiasm consciously building a nobler nation 
—the more certainly will the hundreds of thou- 
sands of our foreign-born American soldiers 
return from the trenches and find the America 
worth fighting for awaiting them. 


The Massachusetts Joint Committee 
of Religious Education 

This is a day in which old organizations 
are undergoing transformation or are finding 
themselves in danger of being replaced by 
others more representative of the spirit of 
the times. 

The Massachusetts Council of Religious 
Education, a new body, of which Professor 
Walter S. Athearn with his program of 
education is a representative member, and 
the Massachusetts Sunday School Associa- 
tion, which has hitherto held the field in 
that state, have formed a joint committee 
with Mr. George A. Goodridge as execu- 
tive secretary and educational director, this 


Christian Unity 


The one thought which seems to be 
uppermost in these post-bellum days is how 
best to co-ordinate the Christian forces for 
the task of religious reconstruction which is 
before the church. We therefore devote a 
few pages to several phases of this question 
upon which the leaders of the churches have 
recently expressed themselves. 

Have denominational schools a moral right 
to exist?—The editorial in the October 
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action being preliminary to the amalgama- 
tion of the two organizations. 

An elaborate scheme for the advance- 
ment of religious education in the state, 
which will parallel the system of public- 
school education, is the aim of this joint 
committee. The work will involve a state 
board of religious education, a state director 
of religious education, training schools for 
leaders in each city of over ten thousand 
inhabitants, common educational standards, 
week-day religious schools, and a religious 
survey of the whole state with reference to 
the needs of the children and young people 
in educational, social, industrial, and 
recreational conditions, and the creation of 
a widespread consciousness in matters of 
moral and religious education. 

There is a grave question in the minds of 
some as to whether this method of promotion 
of religious education through an inde- 
pendent state organization will meet with 
the approval of the denominations, and it is 
very possible that in some states the co- 
operation of the denominations will be more 
valuable than that of other existing organi- 
zations. However that may be, there seems 
no longer a question that any program of 
religious education which will command 
support today must be really educational 
as well as religious. 

The twenty-page bulletin which has been 
issued by this Massachusetts Joint Com- 
mittee is extremely edifying reading. 


number of the Christian Union Quarterly 
challenged this right and launched the 
question for discussion. It says in part: 
One of the chief barriers to unity and catho- 
licity is the denominational school. It is not only 
the institution of a party in a distinct sense, 
being controlled and supported by a denomina- 
tion, but it becomes a necessity for the perpetua- 
tion of that denomination, being the source from 
which denominational direction and guidance 
commonly come. If it does not stand for a 
partisan interpretation of Christianity as 


strongly as formerly, and this we are glad to 


acknowledge, it is at least the institution of a - 


distinct party within the church, whether that 
party be Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, Con- 
gregational, or Disciple. If the denominational 
school is not partisan at all, as some now claim, 
then there should be immediate willingness to 
consolidate with the schools of other com- 
munions, in keeping with the times, thereby 
reducing expenses and at the same time securing 
better equipments; better spiritually, mentally, 
and physically. .... The times demand that 
the denominational schools face the issue as our 
armies are facing the issue on the European 
battle-field, and not to be satisfied with their 
denominational isolation, but seek earnestly for 
such consolidation of educational interest as 
will strengthen the unity of the church in its 
warfare against the forces of evil..... 
Denominational schools ought to get together. 
It is both possible and practical. These times 
demand united effort. Pride and the love of a 
party must give way to service and the love of 
the whole church. 


The January number of the same maga- 
zine brings to hand twelve letters from the 
presidents of theological schools representing 
six denominations. They furnish interest- 
ing reading. The Methodists, as a general 
tule, speak in favor of affiliation, the 
Congregationalists present two viewpoints, 
the Presbyterians are cautious, while the 
Episcopalians, Christians, and Disciples 
either dissent or favor co-operation, retain- 
ing denominational control. We quote 
briefly some of these conflicting opinions: 

C. S. Nash, president of the Pacific 
School of Religion, Berkeley, California: 

The strictly denominational school, con- 
trolled and administered in that narrow interest, 
using a curriculum which puts its sectarian 
stamp on its graduates, is out of date. It 
should consider a number of alternatives. If it 
remains under denominational control, it should 
at least liberalize its funds and curriculum so 
as to train on equal, non-sectarian terms 
students from all quarters. Or such a school 
would take a more forward step by making itself 
undenominational in constitution, board of 
control, and faculty. Better yet would be 
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co-operation and federation of such undenomi- 
national schools as are near enough for the 
purpose. And best of all would be unions of 
many small schools into a few splendidly 
equipped ones, established at great educational 
centers in the mighty currents of the world’s 
life, among cosmopolitan populations which 
furnish laboratories for training and fields for 
service. 


Charles M. Stuart, president of the 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 
Illinois: 

A union theological seminary movement is 
bound to come, and I should personally be 
favorable to such a movement and interested 
I doubt whether the church is quite 
ready for a plan which would wipe out entirely 
the denominational inheritance of the past; nor 
am I sure that this would be desirable, even if 
possible. If the theological students of today 
were to study together, it would be easier for 
them as the ministers of tomorrow to work 
together in closer harmony and with more 
cordial co-operation. 


James G. K. McClure, president of the 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago: 


General sentiment in favor of unity, however 
beautiful it sounds and however unctuously it 
is expressed, will, I fear, produce very little result 
until we actually face the definite matters that 
keep us apart—matters that always must keep 
us apart until they are changed. As the 
relation now stands, there are (I fear again) 
principles of polity existing among our Prot- 
estant bodies that make real unity between these 
bodies impossible. When those principles of 
polity are changed, and only then, the dawn of 
the day of unity will have come. 


Hughell Fosbroke, dean of the General 
Theological Seminary, New York City: 

Holding as I do that every body of Christians 
has vital hold upon actual truth and that such 
hold is more far-reaching and penetrating than 
the reach of any individual members of the 
group, I cannot help feeling that, for the effective 
interpretation of their particular trust, men need 
in their days of training the close and intimate 
participation in the corporate life of their 
communion that only the denominational 
seminaries can give. 
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E. Lyman Hood, president of the Atlanta 
Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Georgia: 


The last official statistics obtainable state 
that the theological schools in the United States 
now number one hundred and sixty-nine. In 
them are 1,422 teachers and 12,051 students. 
The real estate is valued at $24,321,211 and the 
endowments total $40,895,681. 


The writer maintains that in attempting to 
answer the question propounded in the 
editorial we must bear in mind the relation 
of the schools to each other, to their respec- 
tive denominations, and to the people. 


This needed mobilization of seminary forces 
would bring new incentive and faith to teachers 
and students..... Furthermore it would 
successfully eliminate a competition from two 
sources; first, from the larger universities which 
are at present openly appealing to the more 
scholarly of our students to prepare, by graduate 
work, for the varying forms of the Master’s work. 
And second, from the so-called Bible schools, 
which have raised the cry that the teaching in 
our seminaries may be philosophic, but it is no 
longer primarily biblical. And these schools 
of so comparatively a new type are not only 
getting the ear of the public but the young men 
and the young women of the people. We must 
get together if we are to live. 


W. F. Tillett, dean of the Vanderbilt 
University School of Religion, Nashville, 
Tennessee: 


I do not know of anything that would pro- 
mote genuine Christian catholicity and co- 
operation and bring about Christian unity both 
visible and invisible among the various denomi- 
nations so speedily and effectually as the 
transformation of denominational into inter- 
denominational schools of theology and the 
consequent education of the young ministers of 
these various denominations together in inter- 
denominational theological seminaries. One 
generation of young ministers thus educated 
would speedily solve the problem of church 
unity. 


George G. Bartlett, dean of the Phila- 
delphia Protestant Episcopal Divinity 
School: 
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With the end for which the editorial yearns 
Iam in profound sympathy. A divided church 
seems to me the tragedy of tragedies... .. I 
am firmly convinced that reunion must be had; 
and that to gain it we must all be ready, not to 
forget or depreciate the convictions that make 
up our differences, but to trust to the inherent 
power of truth to prove itself; and so trusting 
must be ready to enter upon peace conferences 
with few or no reservations or conditions. . . . . 
But I cannot feel that an attempt to end or 
transform the denomination schools will at 
present prove practicable or wise or truly 
helpful; though I am ready to believe that even 
now some of our seminaries might profitably be 
abandoned, or combined. In the main, how- 
ever, I am firmly persuaded that the denomi- 
national school must be maintained for the 
present at least, and strengthened—much as I 
also hold that its spirit cannot any longer remain 
narrowly belligerent and sectarian. 


Ozora S. Davis, president of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary: 

Personally I believe that we must seek 
Christian unity of spirit and service; but I do 
not feel the need of uniformity of organization 
or ritual. I believe that real Christian union 
may for the present be best promoted by variety 
of forms expressing essential unity of spirit and 
temper. And to this ideal the denominational 
theological school is necessary. 

R. H. Crossfield, president of Transyl- 
vania College, Lexington, Kentucky: 

I am of the opinion, however, that such a 
unification will not come until the ministers and 
leading laymen of the various communities are 
made to see the importance of such a move, and 
are willing to co-operate most heartily with the 
theological seminaries. 

The Philadelphia conference.—Many 
things have occurred during the past decade 
to awaken interest in Christian unity. 
Among those that have been the most 
outstanding in America are the creating of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America in 1908; the establish- 
ment in 1910 of the Protestant Episcopal 
Christian Unity Foundation for research 
and conferences; the appointment in 1910 


of the Protestant Episcopal Commission on 
the World Conference on Faith and Order, 
the establishment at the same time of the 
Disciples’ Association for the Promotion of 
Christian Unity, while the Presbyterians 
already had a standing committee on church 
co-operation and union. 

Another new chapter in the same move- 
ment was opened by the recent Conference 
on Organic Union of the Evangelical 
Churches of America, held at the invitation 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, in the city of Philadelphia in 
December of last year. In spite of the lack 
of time for extensive preparation and of the 
suspension of the annual meetings of several 
of the denominations owing to the influenza 
epidemic, sixteen communions were repre- 
sented by a total of nearly one hundred and 
fifty delegates. The close of the conference 
was marked by the unanimous adoption of 
the following resolutions, which we tran- 
scribe from the Christian Union Quarterly: 


That the members of this conference from 
each communion be asked as soon as possible 
to appoint representatives on an “ad interim” 
committee to carry forward the movement 
toward organic union. 

The committee shall be composed of one 
member from each communion, and one addi- 
tional member for each 500,000 communicants 
or fraction thereof. 

The same privilege of membership on the 
committee shall be extended to evangelical 
denominations not represented here. 

The members of the committee appointed by 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. »re asked 
to act as the nucleus and convener of the 
committee. 

This committee shall be charged with these 
duties: 

To develop and use at its discretion agencies 
and methods for discovering and creating 
interest in the subject of organic union through- 
out the churches of the country. 

To make provision for presenting, by per- 
sonal delegations or otherwise, to the national 
bodies of all the evangelical communions of the 
United States urgent invitations to participate 
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in an interdenominational council on organic 
union. 

To lay before the bodies thus approached 
the steps necessary for the holding of such 
council, including the plan and basis of repre- 
sentation and the date of the council, which 
shall be as early as possible and in any event not 
later than 1920. 

To prepare for presentation to such council 
when it shall assemble a suggested plan or plans 
of organic union. 


Pulpit exchange between Anglicans and 
non-Anglicans in England.—The matter 
both of exchange of pulpits and of inter- 
communion are receiving some lively dis- 
cussion across the water. The Christian 
Commonwealth (London) says: 


The pioneer work done by the City Temple 
is bearing fruit. It is now possible for an 
Anglican clergyman to preach in a Noncon- 
formist church without being “inhibited” by the 
bishop of the diocese. The visits of Bishop 
Henson and Rev. W. A. Cunningham Craig to 
the City Temple have been followed by one from 
the Rector of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate. . . . . 
It only remains for the Anglicans to invite 
Nonconformists to preach in their churches to 
make the interchange complete. As will be seen 
by what follows, the Bishopsgate rector is 
courageously taking steps in this direction. 
Rev. Hudson Shaw, who was in khaki, conducted 
the whole of the service in the City Temple on 
Sunday evening. .... Before the sermon the 
rector said: ‘I am tired of talking, tired of say- 
ing the smooth things to my brethren who 
worship with other forms and in other churches; 
the time has come when we must act, and so I 
hope Dr. John Clifford will preach in my church 
next Thursday at midday, and so I preach in 
your church tonight. It means for my part 
just a longing for fellowship with all Christians, 
I do not care who they may be.” 

The Labor Movement and Christianity 
in Japan.—The following by H. W. Myers 
from the issue of February 15, 1919, of the 
Mission News, published in Kobe, Japan, 
will be of interest: 

About ten years ago there was in Tokyo 
a group of active, aggressive Socialists who 


had absorbed the most radical views of the 
Western world and were eager to spread these 
views in Japan. In the course of time the 
Marxian Socialists and the Christian Socialists 
drew apart. The Christian group, under the 
leadership of Professor Abe, of Waseda, with 
Mr. Kinoshita, Mr. Tokutomi, and others, wrote 
numerous books on social questions and pub- 
lished a flourishing magazine called the New 
Century. Then came the so-called Nihilist plot 
under the Katsura ministry, when Kotoku 
Denjiro and his friends were executed. The 
government suppressed the whole movement 
with an iron hand. The school libraries were 
searched, and all books having a socialistic 
tendency were carefully removed. It is even 
said that one book called The Social Instincts of 
Animals was removed on account of its 
suspicious name. 

Following this suppression the Yu-ai-kai, or 
Laborers’ Friendly Society, was organized, and 
this is today the nearest approach to a labor 
union in Japan. As is well known, the govern- 
ment will not permit the organization of a labor 
union. It is illegal to organize or promote a 
strike, and in accordance with Article 17 of the 
Police Regulations for Public Welfare, all who 


take part in a strike are liable to fine and impris- 


onment. The Yu-ai-kai is permitted as a 
society for social intercourse and uplift only, but 
undoubtedly this society will become the basis 
for a bona fide labor union in Japan as soon as 
the permission to make such an organization is 
granted. The Yuw-ai-kai now has about 30,000 
members, of whom 12,000 live in the Tokyo 
region, 10,000 in the West Japan district. About 
8,000 are sailors, and 800 are women. The sail- 
ors’ department is centered about Yokohama. 

The organizer and president of the Yu-ai-kai 
is Mr. Suzuki Bunji, a Christian, called the 
Gompers of Japan. He is at present on his way 
to attend the Peace Convention in Paris. 

At a meeting of the society on January 11, in 
Kobe, Mr. T. Kagawa, referring to President 
Wilson’s fourteen conditions, said that the 
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laborers of Japan had fourteen demands; and 
he read the following as their proposed program 
for labor legislation: (1) The Right of Organiza- 
tion; (2) Minimum Wage Law; (3) Eight-hour 
Labor Law; (4) Equal Wages for Equal Work, 
Whether of Men or Women; (5) Insurance: 
Old Age, Accident, Unemployment, Sickness, 
Disability; (6) Profiteering to Be Suppressed; 
(7) Free Education for All; (8) Right of Collec- 
tive Bargaining (Strike); (9) Emancipation of 
Women; (10) Labor Basis for Society, Rather 
Than a Capitalistic Basis; (11) Public Ownership 
of Public Utilities (Coal, etc.); (12) Universal 
Suffrage; (13) Abolition of Conscription; (14) 
League of Nations and Universal Peace. This 
is a rather ambitious program, and no one 
expects to carry out this program all at once. 
But Mr. Kagawa and other leaders of the move-: 
ment are carefully studying the present legal 
status and the steps necessary to gain these 
points, one at a time. The Yuwu-ai-kai is gradu- 
ally getting a strong body of sympathizers back 
of it, and the problems of labor laws, factory 
conditions, and the education and uplift of 
workers are being widely studied. There are 
a hundred members of the Yu-ai-kai in the 
Kansai Gakuin and sixty in the Higher Com- 
mercial School of Kobe. Baron Shibusawa is a 
strong supporter, and leading economists and 
university professors frequently speak at the 
meetings. 

A point of special interest to us as Christians 
is the extent of the Christian influence in this 
movement. Mr. Suzuki, the president and 
organizer, is a Christian. Mr. Suzuki Jun-ichi, 
the Secretary and Treasurer, is a Christian. 
Mr. Kagawa, the Hyogi-in, or counselor for the 
Western Section, is a Christian minister. Mr. 
Yasui and Mr. Tanabe, two of the directors in 
Kobe, are Christians. At one meeting four out 
of the six speakers were Christians, and the 
number of references to Christ and his teachings 
was astonishing. May it not be that we have 
here the. basis for a future mass movement in 


Japan toward the gospel ? 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


THE GENESIS OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY'* 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE, PH.D., D.D. 


Professor of Early Church History and New Testament Interpretation in the 


This volume is a characteristic product of 
staid British scholarship. It is composed of 
six essays written by Anglican divines rep- 
resenting the universities of Cambridge, 
Oxford, and Dublin, and is edited by the 
late Professor Swete of Cambridge. In 
point of time the studies cover the ante- 
Nicene period of church history. The topics 
treated are “Conceptions of the Church in 
Early Times” by Arthur James Mason, 
“The Christian Ministry in the Apostolic 
and Sub-Apostolic Periods” by Joseph 
Armitage Robinson, “ Apostolic Succession” 
by Cuthbert Hamilton Turner, “The 
Cyprianic Doctrine of the Ministry” by 
John Henry Bernard, “Early Forms of 
Ordination” by Walter Howard Frere, and 
“Terms of Communion and the Ministra- 
tion of the Sacraments in Early Times” by 
Frank Edward Brightman. A series of 
elaborate indexes complete the volume. 

The editor explains that the essays have 
been written at the request of Canon Wilson, 
of Worcester, who asked for a fresh examina- 
tion of the questions which gather around 
the origin and early development of the 
Episcopacy, and the nature and degree of the 
sanction which it possesses. Stated in his 
own words the question raised by Canon 
Wilson was “Whether history shows that 
the Episcopal churches, Greek, Roman, 
Anglican, and others, are so exclusively the 
branches of the Catholic church that they 
are debarred by fundamental principles from 
recognizing the non-Episcopal bodies as true 
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branches of the one Catholic church; 
whether men are right in saying, what is 
sometimes stated, that we alone have a 
divinely commissioned fellowship, and that 
others have their ministry and their sacra- 
ments from below, that is, from human 
appointment.” A distinctly polemical in- 
terest might be expected to dominate con- 
tributors writing with this specific problem 
in mind. These essays, however, are not 
apologetic in form. On the contrary, their 
aim is simply to lay before the reader the 
historic data as furnished by all the extant 
sources of information. To be sure, it is 
evident that the writers sometimes favor in- 
terpretations which ascribe sacramental 
functions and powers to the church when to 
a student with different ecclesiastical con- 
nections the evidences of sacramentalism 
might seem less obvious. But generally 
speaking, the historical materials are ex- 
hibited in a fairly objective manner. 

What then does history prove? Does it 
show that the ministry of the Episcopal 
churches has been decreed from heaven, 
while that of the non-Episcopal churches 
exists merely by human appointment ? 
Unquestionably history makes clear that 
Christians at a comparatively early date 
regarded their community and its ministry 
as a divine institution. To this fact, already 
generally recognized among historians, the 
essays add nothing essentially new, and they 
interpret the familiar data in hand along 
lines previously laid down by Lightfoot in his 
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well-known essay on “The Christian Min- 
istry.” True to their Anglican heritage, the 
authors—or at least those who deal with 
this particular phase of the discussion— 
regard the early Christian ministry as con- 
sciously official from the start, rather than 
at first a functional activity of charismatic 
or prophetic character, subsequently taking 
on a more official form. 

However, is this point so vital as has 
sometimes been assumed? It certainly is 
not impossible, though perhaps not probable, 
that Christians from the very first regarded 
their community life as a divinely estab- 
lished institution and its ministry of divine 
appointment. Yet, even so, is modern reli- 
gious thinking to be bound by the same 
opinion? It was the custom in ancient 
times to regard all social institutions, and 
particularly those of a religious character, as 
existing by divine decree. This interpreta- 
tion of an institution was practically syn- 
chronous with the first consciousness of its 
worth and the desire for its perpetuation. 
But in modern times, when social activities 
and organizations are studied genetically, 
must not a new interpretation of origins, 
expressed in terms of functional values, dis- 
place the a priori theory of earlier times? 
While the essayists, or at least some of them, 
are obviously aware of this crucial problem, 
their attitude toward it is professedly non- 
committal. The editor plainly states that 
it is not the purpose of the volume to ask 
whether the Christians of the first days were 
right or wrong in their opinions regarding the 
problems under discussion. In fact he pre- 
dicts that readers who turn to the early his- 
tory of Christianity for ready-made solutions 
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of modern problems will find the essays dis- 
appointing, while to other readers who at- 
tach little weight to the precedents of early 
Christianity, they may seem irrelevant. 
Each of these methods of procedure is depre- 
cated. To quote, “The right attitude 
toward the history of our faith lies between 
these two extremes, consisting neither in a 
blind acceptance of all that bears the hall- 
marks of antiquity nor in the equally fatuous 
refusal to be guided, where guidance is 
needed, by ancient precedent.” These 
words, commendably cautious and sincere as 
they manifestly are, will doubtless seem to 
some readers to involve a fundamental eva- 
sion of the most important question at 
issue. 

To sum up our estimate of these essays, 
they call forth hearty commendation as a 
comprehensive array of historical statistics. 
It would be difficult to find a more succint 
and scholarly account of the several topics 
studied. At the same time the discussion 
sheds almost no new light upon the subject, 
nor can it be said to mark any substantial 
advance of critical historical scholarship in 
this field. One cannot refrain from regret- 
ting that the essayists have so uniformly 
failed to note any vital connection between 
the growth of the church as a social institu- 
tion and its immediate environment at suc- 
cessive stages in its history. A study con- 
cerned less with the church’s being and more 
with its becoming might have furnished, not 
only much new information regarding this 
early institution and its ministry, but also 
some interesting suggestions of how the 
church today should interpret its mission 
in the new social order. 


They Do Not Die. 
York: Macmillan, 
$1.50. 

This is not a book that me a proof of 


By Charles A. Hall. New 
1918. Pp. xii+133. 


mal immortality in any usual way; it con- 

sists of a series of tions which seem to the 
writer not only reasonable but imperative. A 
single quotation will show the method and 
quality of the reasoning: 

“Tn the spiritual world there are all sorts and 
conditions of men and women who have 
on from earth, and whose sympathies have be- 
come more exquisite, and among them there 
must be many who concern themselves with the 
constant stream of new arrivals, making their 
entrance into spirit-life easy and pleasant. 
Each spirit undergoing the great transition will 
become evident to these spiritual ministrants; 
- will see nothing of the laboured breathing 
and bodily decay that distress the watchers on 
this side, because they have no material sense by 
which they can become aware of them: all they 
will recognize is the real man, the spirit, growin 
into consciousness of the spiritual ail, a 
rf will rejoice at his sdfe arrival. They, too, 
will give instruction to the newly arrived, and 
care for him until he is prepared to go his own 
way.” 
This is the burden of the book. The writer 
seems to be perfectly sure of his ground. To 
those who are able to share his confidence the 
volume will bring comfort, for it is affirmative, 
specific, and hopeful. 


Concerning Prayer: Its Nature, Its Difficulties, 
and Its Value. By various authors. New 
York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. xiii+504. 
$3.00. 


“In this volume a lady, three laymen, two 
parish clergymen, two clerical dons—all Angli- 
cans—a Wesleyan theological tutor, a Congre- 
gational minister, and an American professor be- 
longing to the Society of Friends, put forward 
some thoughts which are the result of a sus- 
tained corporate effort to clear up their own 
ideas on this important matter.” e result is 
one of the most complete modern treatments of 
prayer, not sustained at a uniform level of clarity 
or force, as would be inevitable under the cir- 
cumstances, but altogether earnest and worthy 
the subject. Of the fourteen chapters in the 
discussion we note three as peculiarly valuable: 
“Prayer and the Mystic Vision,” by Rufus M. 
Jones; “Prayer and Bodily Health,” by Harold 
Anson; ‘Prayer for the Dead,” by the author 
of Pro Christo et Ecclesia. Professor Jones 
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discusses the mystic vision with the insight and 
skill of which he is master. ‘Eternity has in 
some sort been set in our nature and we can no 
more shut the infinite out of our being than the 
inlet can shut out the tides of the sea.” “We 
are framed and made for intercourse with a 
supersensuous world and we cannot live within 
the limits of the tangible and describable world.” 
Now prayer is essentially immediate correspond- 
ence and fellowship with this infinite and eter- 
nal; and mystic vision is identified with the cen- 
tral act of prayer. Harold Anson defends the 
proposition that “the Church is called upon to 
discover and practice the method [of Christian 
healing] used by Christ, which is founded upon 
a rational and discoverable basis.” He feels 
that the best psychotherapists have discovered 
the main outlines of this rational basis and that 
the Christian churches ought to welcome their 
research and, under carefully guarded conditions, 
their practice. At the same time he does not 
accept either the theories or the practice of 
Christian Science. Discussing prayer for the 
dead, the author defends the practice on the 
grounds that it is a natural instinct for us to 
desire the highest welfare of our beloved dead 
and we have not only the right but the duty to 
lay all our wants before God. Direct prayer to 
God for departed souls is a normal part of the 
true religious life. 


The Church and the Great War. By Worth 
Marion Tippy. New York: Revell, 1918. 


Pp. 139. $1.00. 


Dr. Tippy is executive secretary of the Com- 
mission on the Church and Social Service of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. He has gathered in eighteen chapters 
a report of what the churches in the United 
States did in a practical way to help win the 
Great War. There are two chapters in the book 
which will arouse debate; they are concerned 
with the “Conscientious Objector” and the 
“Fellowship of Reconciliation.” In dealing 
with the conscientious objectors Dr. Tippy says, 
“On the whole the policy of the Administration 
has been just and prudent, and its fruits are now 
revealed in a united country.” In the light of 
such an article as “Disciplinary Barracks” by 
Evan Thomas in the Survey for February 1, 
1919, this statement needs further consideration. 
The chapter on “Economic and Political Recon- 
structicn” is especially significant in view of the 
recent declaration of the Methodist church of 
Canada. This is a preliminary report of the 
work of the churches in war time, not wholly 
unprejudiced and requiring still further study. 


Young Men and Prayer. By Thomas C. 
Richards. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1918. 
Pp. 81. $0.60. 

This little book contains three parts: 
“Strong Men and Prayer,” a scrappy and loosely 
articulated series of illustrations; “Why Men 
Pray,” a discussion altogether too brief and 
quite inadequate; and “Prayers of the Young 
Man,” twenty-two prayers, composed by the 
author, suited to the occasions of a young man’s 
experience when prayer is especially appropriate. 
These prayers are the most valuable part of the 
book. Howard Arnold Walter’s familiar stanzas 
“T would be true” are quoted from “ Harper’s 
Bazar” [sic] under the title “A Young Man’s 
Prayer,” but the poem gives the title to the 
volume, My Creed, and was finally issued by 
Badger in 1912. 


Jesus in the Records. By Henry Burton Shar- 
man. New York: Association Press, 1918. 
Pp. viiit+235. $0.75. 

This is a book for daily vow f of the life and 
teachings of Jesus according to the records in the 
first three Gospels. There are twenty-three 
studies, which cover all the chief events in the 
Master’s life as these records report them. The 
arrangement is designed to stimulate inde- 
pendent thinking; the questions are uniformly 
suggestive and generally clear; the “Findings in 
the Study” at the conclusion might profitably 
have been enlarged in the interests of greater 
clearness. The book is admirable for use in 
study classes of all sorts; it will be useful also in 
private devotion. 


The Twentieth Century Cr 
Abbott. New York: 
Pp. xii+110. $0.60. 


In nine letters Dr. Abbott discusses with his 
characteristic insight and force the essential 
roblems that were raised by the Great War. 
The value of these has largely passed away 
because of the peace which follows the defeat of 
Germany. The last letter on the coronation of 
life by a noble death is a permanent message to 
all who have suffered the loss of dear ones in the 
war. The little book will remain a valuable 
record of sane American thinking in a time that 
tried men’s minds as well as their souls. 


By Lyman 
Macmillan, 1918. 


Religion—Its Prophets and False Prophets. By 
James Bishop Thomas. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1918. Pp. xxvii+256. $1.50. 
Religious Bolshevism in the prophets of 

Israel comes in for an encomium in the pages of 

a theological professor’s meditations on the 

historic conflict between the prophetic and 

priestly types of religion, especially in the life of 
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Jesus, the supreme eg of the prophetic 


type. The philosophy of the book may be out- 
lined as follows: The key to an understanding of 
historic and social movements is to be found in 
the phenomenon of leadership. In religion the 
opportunities of leadership reach their climax, 
for good or for evil. The religious leader who is 
truly devoted to the welfare of men and who 
seeks the emancipation of the downmost com- 
mon man and his highest social elevation is the 
eeeee. He is usually set over against the 
alse prophet and the priestly caste and 
encounters the vest personal dangers. 
Apocalypticism is the attempt of priestly writers 
to masquerade as prophets. 

The book follows along the general lines of 
Wallis’ Sociological Study of the Bible (1912) and 
is similar to it in spirit, method, and material. 
It is an able preachment of the social gospel, 
elucidated from its roots in Hebrew prophecy to 
its present-day emphasis and its future hope. 
It makes manifest that there are ever lurking in 
the immediate background of organized religion 
the bilities and dangers of priestly exploit- 
ing in the “cure of souls.” 

In the zeal of partisanship, however, the 
author impugns viciously the motives of all 
priests and other organizers of religion, maki 
them the conscious exploiters of people pom | 
attributing to them the sole motive of the “will 
to exploit.” Iteration of the term “exploiters” 
slaps the reader incessantly. One is reminded 
of the prevalent scholarly attitude of a few 
centuries ago, as enunciated in Toland, that 
religion was “the creation of selfish priests.” 
The promulgation of the Deuteronomic code, 
for instance, is hardly the deliberately dastardly 
forgery of exploiting priests our author would 
have us believe (p.47). A little more evaluation 
of the influence of milieu on the priests and of 
psychical elements in human nature would tend 
to tone down the absurdity of stating that all 
leaders of religion, save a few souls of peculiar 
oy insight, are crooks and thugs. 

is effulgent excrescence, however, does 
not spoil the book, for it is well written, stimu- 
lating, and resplendent with the inspiration of a 
prophetic soul breaking out in Jeremianic self- 
expression. The trenchant distinction between 
historic Christianity and the Christianity of its 
founder is well delineated and made the basis of 
an inspiring challenge to the reader to follow the 
Christianity of Christ into a largér life of 
prophetic service and sacrificial devotion. 


The Winning of Religious Liberty. By Joseph 
H. Crooker. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1918. 
Pp. xiv+269. $1.50. 

This is a popular and thoroughly readable 
study of the struggle for religious liberty, having 
especial reference to the contribution of the Eng- 

ish Independents and the Congregationalists of 
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New England. It is more or less of a frankly 
ex parte statement of the case for the advocates 
of Congregational polity. Thus some Presby- 
terians may be surprised to find how less honor- 
able a place they take than the New England 
colonists in their service to the cause of liberty; 
as when it concedes to Calvinism that “‘its 
mighty oy ey on the vast importance of the 
individual fostered the democratic spirit, 
but its aristocratic organization in Presbyteries 
and Synods has cramped that spirit, especially 
in the field of religion.” 

There is an excellent summary of the rise of 
the Brownists in England, and of the importance 
of the new principles for which they stood, of 
the liberty of the oat congregation of believers. 
The discussion of the highly debatable problems 
of the early history of the Bay Colonists is fresh 
and vigorous and for the most judicious. 
Naturally it deals tenderly with their occasional 
outbreaks of intolerance, but it gives the data 


for its conclusions, and is on the whole a valuable - 


popular study of the subject which it treats. 

It is to be regretted that the author could 
not better conceal his prejudice against John 
. Calvin, which distinctly impairs the value of the 
book as a historical study. To bracket him with 
Philip II and Bloody Mary as among the arch- 
persecutors of his time is a mere grotesquerie of 
criticism, and the author’s treatment of the 
Servetus incident is notably unfair. Similar 
handling of the errors of our Co tional 
forebears would have yielded very different 
results from those at which he arrives, 


What Is Christianity? By George Cross. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1918. 
Pp. viiit+-214. $1.00. 


penned tp pages of the Word 
in the pages of the Biblical World during 
1917. As the reviewer has read it again in book 
form, he is impressed anew with its timeliness 
and value. One of the most insistent demands 
of today is for a closer unity between the various 
branches of the Christian church. e main, 
if not the sole, obstacle to such unity €onsists in 
the exclusive spirit engendered by a narrow dog- 
matism. To cure this spirit nothing more is 
necessary than a really historical way of viewing 
the various forms of Christian faith and prac- 
tice. Professor Cross possesses ample and 
exact historical learning, but above all he has 
the sympathetic spirit which interprets justly 
and which leaves the reader sanely appreciative 
of the type of Christianity under discussion. 
To know apocalypticism, Catholicism, mysti- 
cism, Protestantism, rationalism, and modern 
evangelicism as Professor Cross knows them is 
to enrich one’s own faith and enable one to 


co-operate heartily with other Christian move- 
ments. Especially admirable is the chapter on 
modern evangelicism. It opens our eyes to 
some of the distinctive contributions of the 
modern spirit to a virile Christianity. The 
author has rendered a real service in this con- 
structive way of commending a free and forward- 
looking faith. 


Studies in Biblical Parallelism: Part I, Paral- 
lelism in Amos; Part II, Parallelism in 
Isaiah, chapters 1-10. [University of Cali- 
fornia Publications, Semitic Philology, Vol. I, 
Nos. 2 and 3.] By L. I. Newman and W. 
Popper. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1918. Pp. 57-444. $4.00. 

This is a most elaborate and minute presen- 
tation of the subject of parallelism. Newman 
prefaces his study of Amos by a brief sketch of 
the usage of parallelism in Egypt, Babylonia, 
China, Finland, among the Arabs, Abyssinians 
Hebrews, and Jews. This is very informing 
might have been made more so if the Pyramid 
texts of Egypt had been examined for their con- 
tribution, which carries parallelism back another 
thousand years. This study will do good service 
by reminding us in our efforts to discover Hebrew 
meter that we must not forget or ignore parallel- 
ism. Much drudgery has gone into the making 
of these studies and they cannot be called easy 
reading; but the scholar who wades into them 


will find much reward for his pains in the form 
of keen and suggestive textual and literary 
criticism. 


Translations of Early Documents. By W. 0. E. 
Oesterley and G. H. Box. London: Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


The Sibylline Oracles. Books III-V. By 
H.N. Bate. 1918. Pp.118. $1.50. 
Joseph and Asenath. By E. W. Brooks. 

1918. Pp. 84. $1.25. 

These two books are welcome additions to 
this pone series. The selections from the 
Sibylline Oracles are prefaced by an exception- 
ally full and good introductory account of the 
Sibylline Oracles in pagan, Jewish, and Christian 
tradition. The translation is also accompanied 
by a goodly number of explanatory footnotes. 
Joseph and Asenath is a much less familiar 
and much less important document. A brief 
introduction describes the contents, date, com- 
position, and object of the book. The work is 
regarded as a Christian revision of an early 
— apologetic treatise composed sometime 

tween the second and fifth centuries a.p. 
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HOW TO INTERPRET OLD TESTAMENT 
PROPHECY 


BY I. G. MATTHEWS 


STUDY VII 


THE MESSIANIC KING 
I. THE MESSIAH HIMSELF 


We have now come to our closing study. It is not only the conclusion of 
the work for this course, but it ought also to be the climax. We are to study those 
passages that gather around the central figure of the kingdom. While the type 
is not always the same, the king is the most usual ideal. From very humble 
beginnings we shall seek to follow the growth of the idea and shall often be thrilled 
by the daring idealism of prophecy. Kingship has always been a favorite theme 
of song and eulogy, but never has there been more gorgeous imagery than that used 
in the Old Testament. Never were kingly ideals crowned with so much of the 
ethical and the distinctly religious. Sometimes, as we clearly see the historic 
setting, we may abandon old and highly prized interpretations. But we hope to 
find a more convincing and not less spiritual movement ever flowing toward the 
messianic king. The preparation for the Christ should become more realistic 
to us and in nowise less significant. A few studies that have already been before 
us will be again presented. ‘This is because the ideas of the kingdom and of the 
king have often, very naturally, been found together. There will be real value in 
this repetition. 

First and second days——The word Messiah is not English but Hebrew. The 
idea that we today put into it is quite different from that which it signified in the | 
Old Testament. “Anointed” is the best translation for the original word, which 
occurs 39 times. The following passages illustrate its use: I Sam., chapter 24, 
noting especially verses 6, 10; chapter 26, especially verses 9, 11, 16, 23; II 
Sam. 23:1— in all of these the word is used of the king. Pss. 2:2; 18:50; 89:39; 
132:10, 17; II Sam. 22:51; and II Chron. 6:42 refer to the Davidic dynasty or 
a representative of it. In Isa. 45:1 Cyrus, the Persian king, is once called his 
anointed, or Messiah. In speaking of the anointed priest the writer of Lev. 
4:3, 5, 16 uses the same word. It is clear that the term as used in the Old Testa- 
ment applies to those anointed of God for certain great tasks on the earth, kings, 
princes, priests, rulers. 
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II. THE KING OF ISRAEL AS THE CENTER OF THE HOPE 


Third day.—§ 160. II Sam. 7:8-16. The history of the kingship in Israel 
runs back to the very beginnings of national life. Gideon was offered it, Judg. 
8:22. Abimelech aspired to it, Judg. 9:1-6. Saul achieved it, I Sam. 10:1; 
11:14, 15. But it was David who laid the foundation for a dynasty that was 
permanent and the basis for the most glorious hopes of the kingdom. He had the 
sanction of the most religious group in the realm, and was anointed by the prophet 
Samuel, I Sam. 16:11-13. Read now II Sam. 7:8-16. Long before this time 
David was firmly established on the throne, and the kingdom gave great promise 
for the future. He had been the leader in battle, and victory had ever attended 
his arms. He had developed the economic life of the kingdom, and temporal 
conditions had improved. He had introduced new social conditions, and many 
had basked in the light of the early court. He had been their judge, and strength 
had been tempered with mercy, and usually high and low had had equal justice 
meted out tothem. Hence it is no wonder that the name of the great king finally 
became synonymous with the kingdom itself. This thought is definitely found 
in the last verse of the section. Thy house, thy kingdom, thy throne, is the bur- 
den of the hope. 

Fourth day.—§ 161. Num. 24:17-19. An earthly king is the immediate 
object of the eulogy which we read in Num. 24:17-19. He is a warrior; he con- 
quers Moab and takes Seir and Edom for a possession. The triumph is a national 
one over border enemies. The king is described in very glowing terms, ‘‘a star 
out of Jacob,” “‘a sceptre out of Israel.” We are not surprised at this phraseology. 
We know that kings who are in favor with the people are usually highly lauded. 
This was far truer in the Orient than in our own land. Ina very remarkable way 
David won the favor of his people. He indeed had conquered Moab, Edom, and 
Seir, II Sam. 8:2, 13. This would all very appropriately apply to him or to some 
other one around whom hopes of great things were gathering. 

We do not forget that many read this only in the light of Jesus as the Messiah. 
They find in it a direct prediction of him and his rule. But surely this is doing 
unnecessary violence to the whole context and phraseology, which compels us 
to read it in the local and national rather than the spiritual sense. This, however, 
cannot lessen for us the beauty of Him who was greater than David. 

Fifth day.—§ 162. Isa. 7:10-16. Read from the beginning of the seventh 
chapter of Isaiah the story of the confederacy of Syria and northern Israel against 
Assyria and their endeavor to persuade Ahaz of Judah to join in a triple alliance 
against their common enemy. In Isa. 7: 3-9,the prophet warns the king that 
he need have no fear of Syria and northern Israel, and that they are soon to perish. 

Read now verses 10 to 16 and picture the scene, probably at the court of the 
king. The prophet points out a young woman of marriageable age, not neces- 
sarily a virgin so far as the Hebrew word indicates, who was to give birth to a child. 
Before this child shall be able to distinguish between the obviously good or evil, 
says the prophet, the two northern nations will be swept away. Was this child 
who was to be born, a son of the king, or of the prophet, or of some unknown 
woman? We have no answer. What is the significance here of ‘“‘Immanuel” ? 
The word means “God is with us.” Does it signify God as a burning, scorching 
fire in judgment, verse 20, or God as a healing, delivering power? Wedoknow that 
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later this name enshrined to many a great hope that a king would come who would 
so rule over his people that God would manifest himself to Israel. 

Sixth day.—§ 163. Isa.9:6, 7. Analyze each phrase so as to catch the full 
significance of the whole section Isa. 9:6, 7. It is a marvelous passage. No 
doubt the poet was heir to the best traditions of Israel and to the most glowing 
hopes for the Davidic dynasty. It may be that he had in his mind some young 
boy, a scion of the house of David perhaps, of unusual promise. The tenses are 
all perfects. “To us is born a child.” The eight names that follow, or, better, 
four names, each a doublet, are to be taken as names given the child and indi- 
cating his character, not his origin. A strange name? But strange names 
were not uncommon in those days. Note Isa. 7:3; 8:1; Jer. 20:3, referring 
to the margin for the significance of these names. A name of wonderful 
significance? Yes indeed, but so were many others. Elijah means Jehovah is 
God. Hosea and Isaiah mean Jehovah saves. Strange names indeed for boys 
and men to carry around all their lives. Who merited such a name? A youth 
around whom the prophetic hopes gathered? No king of Israel ever realized 
this exalted conception of kingly duty and character. It was the prophets’ ideal 
of the messianic king. What a justification of the prophets’ idealism do we find in 
the fact that Jesus alone satisfies our sense of the essence of these significant names! 

Seventh day.—§ 164. Isa. 11:1-5. With the overthrow of the dynasty and 
the apparent ruin of the time the prophet does not lose hope. Read Isa. 11:1-5. 
The Davidic dynasty is to the writer like the old stump of a fallen tree, from which, 
however, a new tree will grow up. The two phrases “A shoot out of the stock of 
Jesse” and “A branch out of his roots” mean the same thing. The prophet 
believes that surely as God is God, the high hopes of past generations, those ancient 
divine promises are not going to be defeated. Is the dawn of the night of the 
Israelitish captivity breaking? Does he see a movement among the nations which 
he takes as the sign of the working out of the divine purposes? Is he aware of some 
Zerubbabel, or someone unknown to us of the seed of David who gives promise 
of leadership? We have no definite answer to the foregoing questions. But we 
are sure that this prophet, whether Isaiah or another, had the overpowering con- 
viction that God would raise up a man after His own heart, wise, reverent, and 
righteous, who would rule His people in wisdom and justice. This long-hoped-for 
king would be full of the spirit of Jehovah; he would be aware of the conditions 
of the people; he would judge, not according to the outer acts, but according to 
motives; in all his judgments he would be righteous. 

Eighth day.—§ 165. Isa. 16:4, 5; 32:1. These passages express in a very 
quiet way the abiding confidence of Israel. We do not know all the shocks of 
history that had helped to shatter the dynasty of David. Petty kings who had 
been inadequate to their task and false to their God had been on the throne. 
Oppression by foreigners, overthrow, and captivity had apparently occurred. 
Read Isa. 16:4, 5; 32:1. Nationally all seemed lost. Yet the passion of the 
prophet patriots kept fresh the memories of the past and ever rekindled the 
glowing hopes of the future. Can you answer why? 

Ninth day.—§ 166. Mic. 5:2-4. Bethlehem was the birthplace of David, 
I Sam. 16:1-13. Though it was small and insignificant it must share all the glory 
that might come to his decendants. Read Mic. 5:2-4. The people are scat- 
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tered, but the residue shall return, and under one of the descendants of the ancient 
house of David shall have dominion unto the ends of the earth. 

Tenth day.—§ 167. Jer. 23:5-8; 33:14-17. Read the first passage. The 
Branch, who is to be of the seed of David, will be instrumental in bringing the 
exiles out of the north country, verse 8. This definitely relates the passage to the 
period of the exile and indicates the expectation of the return. The ruler is, how- 
ever, ideally set before us, with characteristics that would be the perfection of kingly 
excellence and have never yet been the possession of royalty. Read also 33:14-17. 
All the hope we find spiritually realized in the “Prince of the house of David.” 

Eleventh day.—§ 168. Jer. 30:9-22. The deliverance from captivity is the 
dominant note, but Jer. 30:9-22 gives us an addedelement. The prince is to be 
definitely one of themselves. It looks as though this is a reaction against foreign 
domination or the usurpation of authority by one who was not an Israelite. 

Twelfth day.—§ 169. Ezek. 17:22-24; 21:25-27. Ezekiel, who was one of 
the captives and who prophesied in Babylonia from 592-570, delights in figures 
and symbols. His meaning is usually easily ascertained. Read Ezek. 17:22-24. 
Jehovah himself will plant a tender twig that will ultimately become a great 
cedar. The reference is to a ruler, most naturally of the Davidic line, and is 
messianic. In the second passage, 21: 25-27, Zedekiah, who was not in favor with 
the prophet, is the “deadly wounded, wicked one.” From this hopeless régime 
the prophet looks to the future and believes that a prince, true in character, 
noble in achievement, and long promised of God, will come and rule over the 
people. Only to such a one does the right belong. 

Thirteenth day.—§ 170. Ezek. 34:20-24, 31. Read the passage for the day 
and note that the figure of Ezekiel changes. The tenderness of the prince is 
emphasized. Owing to the suffering of the weak and diseased at the hands of the 
strong and the powerful the prophet looks forward to a true shepherd who shall 
feed and care for the flock. This shepherd will be of the Davidic stock. 

Fourteenth day.—§ 171. Ezek. 37:15-28. The study for today is full of 
cheer. It is not very imaginative but is quite comprehensive. Read the passage. 


The prince is ‘“‘my servant David.” He is also the “one shepherd.” Statutes 
and ordinances, covenant and sanctuary and tabernacle, are the chief interest of 
this prophet. 


Fifteenth day.—§ 172. Ezek. 45:7-12; 46:16-18. In previous studies we 
will recall that the character of the ideal king was one in which righteousness and 
justice, wisdom and mercy, and all the finer social virtues were inherent. Read 
the sections for today and find a very different conception. Here we have to do 
with social legislation concerning the estate of the prince. The very practical 
writer of these passages conceives that regulations should be made that will 
effectively keep the prince in his place. There are limitations placed on his privi- 
lege of possession and entail. Compare this general attitude with that found 
in Isa. 9:6, 7; 11:1-5 (see sixth and seventh days). 

Sixteenth day.—§ 173. Ezek. 45:13-17, 22-25. The whole Book of Ezekiel 
is essentially priestly. In no place is this more evident than in his treatment of 
the prince. Read Ezek. 45:13-17, 22-25. He must make the proper sacrifices. 
The ritualistic idea stands at the very center of the book, and the prince must take 
his place in this system. The priestly idea is the fundamental conception of the 
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section, and the prince plays only a very secondary part in the life of the commu- 
nity. In fact, as we read Ezek., chapters 40-48, the vision of the reconstructed 
religious life of the community, we find that the prince plays a very small réle. 
As in an earlier study we found that Ezekiel left his impress on those who succeeded 
him and turned them toward the idea of worship, so here again we find that he 
laid the foundation of a priestly messianic ideal. 

Seventeenth day.—§ 174. Hag. 2:20-23. Zerubbabel, a descendant of the 
house of David (I Chron. 3:19), has been chosen by Jehovah for a great mission. 
Hag. 2: 20-23 tells us that he shall be as the signet ring upon the hand of Jehovah. 
In Jer. 22:24 we find Jeremiah denouncing the grandfather of Zerubbabel. 
Returning to Hag. 2:20-23 note how that which Coniah was to lose is to be 
regained by his worthy descendant. This promise was written about 520 B.c., 
and, as indicated in an earlier study, we have no record of its literal fulfilment. 

Eighteenth day.—§175. Zech. 4:6-10; 6:9-15. In the first passage to 
be read Zerubbabel definitely proclaimed the hope of the struggling community. 
In Zech. 6:12 we are linked up with Jer. 23:5-8. The word used for Branch is 
the same. The prophet believes that the time has now arrived for the fulfilment 
of the words of his predecessor. In fact, the exile had been officially ended 
some twenty years before Zechariah began to preach. What is the chief 
religious interest in this study? How would the ideal compare with that of 
Ezekiel ? 

Nineteenth day.—§ 176. Hos. 1:10-11; 3:5; Jer. 17:25. One head is the 
constantly recurring thought found among a group of prophets. What theme 
runs throughout the foregoing passages ? 

Twentieth day.—§ 177. Zech. 9:9,10. Jubilation over the coming king who 
will usher in the new era is ever the song on some devout lip. Read Zech. 9:9, 
ro and note that the king is described as just, saved, victorious, and humble. 
Perhaps the last phrase of the ninth verse is the most familiar to us because of 
the New Testament parallel (Matt. 21:5). While the similarity in detail is 
striking, we should not fail to recognize that the true messianic connection is 
always something more significant and more spiritual than that which lies in the 
verbal correspondence or the superficial details. 


III. JEHOVAH HIMSELF THE CENTER OF THE HOPE 


We have seen in Study VI that the tendency in apocalypticism was to dis- 
parage the idea that through natural forces there could be wrought any improve- 
ment in earthly conditions. Writers of this class believed that only by the direct 
interposition of God could there be the introduction of the kingdom of righteous- 
ness and prosperity. Thus it is quite natural that in all this literature the human 
king plays no part. Jehovah stands alone. He needs or uses no means to accom- 
plish his ends. By his own arm he brings forth salvation. Hence no priest, 
no king, stands in the center of the hope for the apocalypticist. Jehovah is 
his own Messiah. 

Twenty-first day.—§ 178. Jer. 46:18; 48:15; 51:57. Read these passages 
and observe that when the place of the king was desecrated by its occupant 
Jeremiah turns to the king whose name is Jehovah of hosts. This phrase served 
apocalypticism well in later days. 
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Twenty-second day.—§ 179. Zeph. 3:15-17; Obad. 1:21. Read Zephaniah 
3:15-17; it is Jehovah the king of Israel who has cast out the enemy, who 
is in the midst, who casteth out fear, who will gather the sorrowful to the solemn 
assembly, and who will gather them back from captivity. Enumerate all the work 
that Jehovah is going to accomplish. 

Twenty-third day.—§ 180. Isa. 33:2-6; 17:22. Jehovah is again the center 
of the stage. He is his people’s strength, their warrior, their ruler in Zion, their 
treasure. He is the king in his beauty, the judge, the lawgiver. 

Twenty-fourth day.—§ 181. Mic. 2:13; 4:7. Read and see how these 
apocalyptic glimpses are in keeping with the foregoing. Jehovah alone is com- 
petent for the task of restoration and reformation. 

Twenty-fifth day.—§ 182. Zech. 14:9-17. Jehovah is to rule over the whole 
earth. Read Zechariah’s statement in 14:9-17. He will smite the peoples with 
the plague and shall receive the homage of all the nations of the earth. 

Twenty-sixth day.—§ 183. Isa. 24:21-23. Again it is Jehovah, Jehovah, 
Jehovah. He will reign in heaven and onearth. When we compare the hope for 
a king of the Davidic stock with the conception of Jehovah as king, which is the 
prominent idea throughout this section, we recognize that we have two types of 
thought. One builds its ideals and hopes around human institutions with 
which the prophets and people were familiar, representing God working through 
means, establishing his kingdom through a vicegerent who was purified and 
strengthened. The other, the apocalyptic, has no faith in such processes. 
It has fallen on evil times. It despairs, as well it might, of all that is 
human. Both are optimistic, but from different standpoints. The one has 
confidence in the power of God working within things as they are and ultimately 
producing the desired end. The other has faith that things will be right because 
God will work by extraordinary means. In the one we find the hope that the 
channels will be purified, and also the note of social justice that lays the basis 
for the messianic kingdom. In the other, that God must manifest himself in 
external ways, but with complete success. Thus, while widely different in outlook, 

both have a real messianic message. 


IV. THE REDEEMER, THE CENTER OF THE HOPE 


Much material might have been gathered under this title. In one form or 
another all the messianic passages have some thought of redemption. Deliver- 
ance from enemies, restoration from captivity, overthrow of world-powers, and 
the renovation of the earth are all redemptive ideas. This is ever a central 
feature of the hope. But there are a few passages that because of popular inter- 
pretation deserve special mention here. 

Twenty-seventh day.—§ 184. Isa. 59:15-20. In the thought of the writer 
of Isa. 59:15-20 Jehovah stands alone as the savior of his people. His own arm 
will bring salvation. He is the warrior. He dons the armor. He recompenses 
the enemy. He is the redeemer of Zion. Jehovah the Holy One of Israel, thy 
redeemer, is a very common thought in exilic and later literature (see Isa. 44:6, 
24; 47:4; 48:17; 49:7, 26; 54:5, 8; 60:16; 63:16). 

Twenty-eighth day.—§ 185. Job 19:23-27. In the word today we step 
aside from prophecy for a moment. Read Job. 19:23-27. The word used here 
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for redeemer, go-el, had a long history before the writing of this book. According 
to an ancient custom the near kinsman had the right to redeem the possessions or 
persons of his relations by making payment equivalent to the debt, and stipulated 
increase thereon, for which they had been sold. Later the one who because of 
kinship had the right of purchase was called the redeemer, or go-el. Perhaps the 
best translation for the word in our study is “Vindicator.” The context would 
support this meaning. Job is the center of a great tragedy. His possessions and 
his family are wiped out. His body is afflicted with a sore plague. Worst of all, 
his friends insist that his suffering is the direct result of his sin. This was the 
accepted theology of the day, but Job knowing his own innocence argues, challenges, 
and defies. Then with a flash of insight he seems to turn from his consolers to 
the court of final appeal and thrust himself on the wisdom of God. “I know that 
my Vindicator liveth” is the challenge of his innocency to his accusers. For the 
rest of the verse the text is very much confused, so that we cannot be positive of 
a translation. But this confidence in a personal Vindicator who was wise and 
just and who cared for the individual is a landmark in the history of Old Testament 
thought. 

Twenty-ninth day.—§ 186. Zech. 12:10-12. This passage has had a strange 
history. A single word of verse 10, “pierced,” has been singled out from all the 
rest of the passage. With the New Testament fact in mind it would scarcely 
have been possible to have done otherwise. But the piercing was a fact that 
already lay in the past to the prophet. He is indeed looking forward, but it is 
to the outpouring of the spirit of grace, repentance, and humility. The vague- 
ness of the reference gives us little clue to the historical background. Had some 
great prophet suffered martyrdom, and would the people look on him in contri- 
tion? Was it the pious nation, the “suffering servant,” who is here personified 
and looked on in a new significance? Is it to be recognized by a later generation 
that those who suffered in the exile were the elect, and that it was through them 
that light and healing would come to the nation? We can only be sure that here 
we have a note of hope. 

Thirtieth day.—§ 187. Isa. 52:13—53:12. In an earlier study (114) we 
considered the passage assigned for today and found that this was an explana- 
tion of the suffering of exiled Israel. Thus it had a very vital message for the 
people who first heard it. But there is another side. It expresses a universal 
principle. It is the most significant chapter on redemption in the Old Testament. 
It unhesitatingly teaches vicarious sacrifice. Note the various phrases: “He 
hath borne our griefs”; ‘He was wounded for our transgressions . . . . with 
his stripes we are healed’’; “Jehovah hath laid on him the iniquity of us all”; 
“He bare the sin of many.” All indicate that he gave his life for others, and that 
that sacrifice was of redemptive value. This is no mere theory of the atonement. 
It is a statement of the vital fact. It is everyday experience. The soldier who 
dies for and saves his country, the fireman who dies for the one whom he rescues 
from the flames, the mother who gives her life for her child, all have suffered vica- 
riously and redemptively. This is valid in all true service and is wrought into the 
fabric of all human life. It was pre-eminent in the Christ. It is a universal 
principle. ‘‘Except a grain of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone, 
but if it die it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
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Summary.—With the conclusion of this study we may look back over the whole 
and ask the question, What is the relation of the Old Testament to Jesus? Have 
we in our studies found that from the phrases and words of the Old Testament 
we could gain a clear and detailed conception of Jesus or of his program? Does 
the Old Testament tell us anything about his personal appearance, his height, 
his complexion, or any of his physical features? A face “more marred than the 
sons of men,” you say? But surely that is not a statement of outward appear- 
ance. We have not so painted him or imagined him. The fact is we know 
nothing of him from the physical standpoint. Does the Old Testament then tell 
us much about his earthly career? Does it tell us his name, his birthplace, his 
occupation, or anything definite about his public ministry? A few passages 
have been interpreted as answering some of these questions in the affirmative. 
But if all that are so used were used correctly they would give us no adequate 
glimpse into any phase of his life or death. The further fact is that when we closely 
inspect the passages referred to they give us so little that must necessarily be 
applied to him that we have scarcely an assured detail. 

What then is the connection? Jesus used the Old Testament writings and 
found them pointing to himself. ‘These are they that testify of me” indicates 
his attitude. If we had time to study Christ’s use of Scripture we would be con- 
vinced that he thought of something deeper and more important than any verbal 
coincidences between the words of the prophets and his own acts and doings. The 
relation is not verbal, it is vital; it is not formal, it is inner. Those great move- 
ments that flowed on through the centuries move toward their perfection in him. 
The ideals which were wrought out in the struggle of experience by men who were 
in fellowship with God find their incarnation in him who was the Son of God. 
Those perennial hopes and constant outbursts of faith in God were kindled and fed 
by the same spirit which worked in him in perfection. The prophetic idea of the 
king was the expression of an idealism to which he was the only answer. The 
kingdom of their dreams, where justice reigned, prosperity abounded, and God 
alone was revered, he inaugurated. The visions of the apocalypticists, with the 
glorious triumphs of the righteous through the power and the presence of God, 
are the ultimate goal to which his kingdom is moving. Thus the various currents 
coming from prophets, early and late, from priests and sages, from psalmists 
and apocalyptists, all flow toward him. The spirit and the ideal of the Old Testa- 
ment enables us to gain a greater appreciation of the character, the service, and 
the salvation of the Christ. All this is messianic, and he is the Messiah. 

A final word may be permitted. A great deal of material has been worked over 
by the student in this course. The elements have been quite heterogeneous. Our 
prophetic books are not in chronological order, and the arrangement of the 
material may sometimes have proved confusing. The writer fears that some may 
have failed to gain very clear ideas as to the whole movement of prophecy. He 
would suggest that the work should be again gone over carefully. Such a pro- 
cess is always necessary for examination and is always helpful to the student. 
With the review of the work the student will gain a better perspective of the whole. 
He will grasp the valid principles of interpretation better. The writer ventures 
also to hope that each student will find a richer ethical and religious message and 
a more vital and truer messianism in Old Testament prophecy as the result of 
this course. 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 


1. What does the word Messiah mean ? 

2. How is the word used in the Old Testament ? 

3. Trace the early history of the kingship in Israel. 

4. What king gained peculiar pre-eminence in the thought of Israel? Why? 

5. Where are the most ideal characterizations of the king found? What 
are they? 

6. What significant tern does Jeremiah use of the coming king ? 

7. What are the characteristics of Ezekiel’s prince ? 

8. Compare the differences between the ideal set forth in Isaiah and that in 
Ezekiel. 

9. Account for those differences. 

10. Who placed great hopes in Zerubbabel? How were they expressed ? 

11. What significance do you put in Zech. 9:9? 

12. What group of writers looks on Jehovah especially as king? Why this 
attitude ? 

13. What are the characteristics of apocalyptic literature? In what books 
do we find this type of literature ? 

14. What is the meaning and the history of the word go-el? 

15. Interpret, “I know that my redeemer liveth.” 

16. To whom does the following sentence refer, “They shall look on him 
whom they have pierced” ? 

17. Where is the idea of vicarious sacrifice found in the Old Testament ? 
Where in life ? 


18. The Old Testament testifies of Jesus. In what way? 
19. Which would be the greater, to fulfil an ideal to the letter or in the spirit ? 
20. What principles ought to guide us in the interpretation of Scripture ? 


